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‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just picking a number. © 








Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. )s® =< 
But there's something else that you should consider. We i 
*) call it “filter feedback.” Parli 
As you smoke, tar builds up on the iament 
hanes | “reese | tir of your cigarette filter. That’ “filter 
feedback.” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliaments filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there's no “filter feedback.” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


More than just a low-tar number. Parliament. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg‘'tar’’0.8 mg. nicotine— | 
100's: 12 mg:‘tar;‘ 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 
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“Hs like forty’leven kids jumping . 
up and down on your seat all day long” “= 
| IL 


ona car seat than you would ina year 
Betsy is tough on a car seat. But 


tough testing makes f 


Ford Motor Company cars are the result 









of one tough test after another. Ever 
design gets tested by Bouncing Betsy 

Betsy tests seat springs for Fords 
Mercurys, and Lincolns 
Ford Motor Company buil 

Because you give car seats 
punishment, Betsy tests them tough 
100,000 times! 


In a day, Betsy puts more weor and tear 





for tot igh cars, 5o, at 
Ford Motor Company, we do a lot of it 


It’s simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 


every kind of car 





ats a lot of tough 





Bouncing Betsy 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When A.P. Correspondent George Krimsky 
flew out of Moscow last week, expelled on charg- 
es of spying for the CIA, TIME Bureau Chief 
Marsh Clark was among those at the airport to 
see him off. So was the U.S.S.R.’s leading po- 
litical gadfly, Physicist Andrei Sakharov, whom 
Clark had just finished interviewing for this 
week’s cover story. Says Clark: “The real rea- 
son for Krimsky’s expulsion was his coverage 
of the dissidents.” That explains why reporting 
on men like Sakharov is such a complex and at 
times hazardous affair. Clark adds: “Correspon- 
dents and KGB agents are well known to one an- 
other, for every dissident event is well covered 
by both.” Eastern Europe Correspondent Da- 
vid Aikman notes that US. journalists there are 
not only under perpetual surveillance, but in 
PATRICIA BLAKE the past few weeks have suffered harassment 
and even physical abuse unprecedented since 
the invasion of Prague in 1968 

Staff Writer Patricia Blake, who wrote the 
story, is familiar with dissidence. A lifelong stu- 
dent of Russian literature and politics, she was 
the author of our cover story on the most fa- 
mous dissenter of all, Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
(Feb. 25, 1974). “I found what Sakharov told 
Marsh Clark particularly moving,” she says. 
“He breathes compassion.” 

. 

The departments in which TIME sorts out 
each week’s news remain fairly constant, but 
when the need arises, we create a new one. In 
1973, when the Arabs put an embargo on oil, 
TIME added a section called Energy, which 
monitored the fuel shortage, assessed its impact 
on the economy and explored long-range so- 
MARSH CLARK lutions. When it seemed that the nation was be- 

ginning to develop a policy to cope with the 
problem, the section was phased out, although our readers were kept 
abreast of every development in other departments, including Na- 
tion, Economy & Business and Environment. This week, in the face 
of the country’s recurring fuel crisis, we are reviving the Energy sec- 
tion in order to give the subject the enlarged and intense coverage it re- 
quires. In charge: Senior Editor George Church. “People have been 
predicting major energy shortfalls for five years,” says Church, “but 
this is when the cries of wolf come true. This time it’s hit.” 

The resurrected Energy section will be researched and written 
by the Business staff, but will also draw on the expertise of Nation, Sci- 
ence and other departments. “We hope not only to describe, but to rec- 
ommend,” says Church. For example, in this issue TIME’s Board of 
Economists offers suggestions for a national energy policy—two 
months before President Carter's promised deadline for his program. 
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The Straight Talk Guide 
to Sears Lowest-Priced 
Tires...Guardsman. 


Finding quality tires at reasonable prices 
can be a confusing ordeal. Not anymore. 
Sears makes it as simple as sliding your finger. 


GUARDSMAN TIRE BU 


Sears Guardsman tires were =i i 5 
specifically created to deliver both i 
quality and value. They're good 
tires. They're backed by Sears. 

And they're the lowest-priced 

4-ply, belted and radial tires you can 
buy at Sears. 
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GUARDSMAN 
BELTED 

2 fiber glass belts 

and 2 body plies of 

nylon cord offer 

improved mileage 

and traction over 


the 4-Ply. 


PL LLLP 
GUARDSMAN 
4-PLY 
4 lavers (or plies) of 
rubber covered poly- 
ester cord crisscross 
diagonally beneath 
a 6-rib tread for 
good strength and 
traction 








GUARDSMAN 
RADIAL 
2 fiber glass belts 
over 2 polyester 
cord radial plies for 
better mileage 
handling and 


traction then either 
4-Ply or Belted 















e Find your car and tire size. 








¢ Match them to the tire type 
you want. 









¢ Put your finger on a Guardsman 
low price 






e And use one of Sears convenient 
credit plans. 
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SUB-COMPACT SIZES 560-1! 
















BLACKWALL 
PRICE 


FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX 


BLACKWALL FEDERAL 
PRICE EXCISE TAX 


$34.00 $1.84 
$36.00 $2.00 
$29.88" $1.91 





BLACKWALL FEDERAL 
PRICE EXCISE TAX 

























$16.50 1.72 
$18.50 $1.82 
$20.50 $1.77 
































C-78-1: 
C-78-14 $20.50 
ee D-78-14 $36.00 $2.27 
COMPACT SIZES E-78-14 $37.00 $2.41 
F-78-14 $41.00 25 
gpecaige G-78-14 if $43.00 $2.69 
G-78-15 $31.88 $2.65 $44.00 $2.79 


MID SIZES 


aeaaig.- L-78-15 


FULL SIZES 














$26.00 ] $33.88 $47.00 $2.96 
. : - $49.00 $3.28 
Metric size 155R-15 
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Sears 


Tire and Auto Centers 
“Straight talk, good values and satisfaction.” 


=) SEARS, ROFBLCK ANDCO. 1977 
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HELP WANTED 


College Students—Moonlighters 
BIG PART TIME MONEY 


If you live in one of the 11 
cities listed below you can earn 
an excellent income introducing 
Time/Life Books by telephone. 

Guaranteed wage plus com- 
missions and bonus. Call Direct- 
ory Assistance in these cities and 
ask for: 


TIME/LIFE LIBRARIES, INC. 


New York. .. San Francisco. . . 
Irvine, Ca. . Seattle. . Cleveland 
...Denver. . Chicago. . .Santa 
Monica. . Washington, D.C... . 
Minneapolis. . .Philadelphia. 
Opening soon: 
Detroit. . .Boston 


Time/Life Libraries, Inc. 


Equal opportunity employer m/f, 
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label for your o'd ad 


Gress write in your When writing us 
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new address below about your 
ENTERING A NEW subscription 
SUBSCRIPTION? please attach 
Check the box and your TIME 
fill in your name ang te, mailing label is® 
address bel (Te . here e 
de f ra) * andmailthis * 
order g f 7m 
y wholeform 





tions ple tach a 
separate sheet } 
RENEWING? Check 
the box below—and 
make sure your mail 
ing label is correct 
(The United States 
edition of TIME Mag 
azine is available in 
Canada at $30 a 
year. Subscription 
orders should be 
mailed to TIME 
Time & Life Building Ch 


to TIME, Time 

& Life Building 
Chicago, Iili- 
nois 60611 


cago, Illinois 60611 


Please send TIME 1 year $26!) new subscription 














“ renewal [ Payment enclosed Bill me later 
Name (please print) 

Address Apt No 
City State/Province Zip/Postcode 


For even faster service. pose toll free 800-621- 
8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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Fighting the Big Freeze 


To the Editors: 

The Big Freeze [Jan. 31] shows that 
nature has more clout than all the oil 
embargoes, politicians and man-made 
contrivances put together. If this small 
show of power doesn’t drive home the 
importance of conservation over waste. 
we are truly a hopeless lot 

Steven Engle 
Cottage Grove, Wis 


What Big Freeze? 
Kate Fuller 
Claremont, Calif. 





Its so cold here in central New York 
State that for the first time since my 91- 
year-old grandfather began living with 
us, he won 7 talk about the weather. 

Christopher Cowles 
Oriskany Falls, N.Y 


Rather than worrying so about Rus- 
sian power, perhaps we had better al- 
locate a portion of our defense budget 
to deal with our present invader—Moth- 
er Nature. 

Kevin Kennedy 
Roselle Park, NJ 


Who will forget the winter of ‘77? 
Scarcely had the consumers’ coffee boy 
cou got off the grounds, so to speak. 
when along came Mr. Carter asking us 
to turn our thermostats down 

Please! I can cope with one or the 
other but not both. 

Margaret Webb 
Royal Oak, Mich 


Where are the people who spear- 
headed campaigns against refineries on 
the East Coast? 

Where are the people who spear- 
headed campaigns against oil compa- 
nies drilling for oil and gas off the East 
Coast? 

Where are the people who fought 


and delayed the Alaska pipeline? 
Where are the people who are fight- 
ing and delaying nuclear reactors for our 
electric power? 
Let them freeze in the dark! 
F.M. Vincent 
Silsbee, Texas 


After the experiences of this win- 
ter, it should be obvious that the only so- 
lution to the natural-gas crisis is dereg- 
ulation or at least a rise in price sufficient 
to alleviate the problem. It is time for 
the federal bureaucracy and Congress 
to listen to the natural-gas producers, 
who know the source of the problem and 
have offered a solution. 

Henry Winecker Jr. 
Holiday, Fla 


For the natural-gas producers to call 
for deregulation in the face of privation, 
death and unemployment in the record- 
breaking cold wave is a disgrace. 

Ward McCabe 
San Jose, Calif. 





It Hurts 


Feeling as I do that art in both its 
creation and criticism is largely an in- 
dividual matter, I still find Richard 
Schickel’s television review of Roots 
(Jan. 24] unacceptable 

Alex Haley's discovery of his roots 
is not a “whatzit"—it is historical dra- 
ma. It is an unfolding of the Haley fam- 
ily as Alex Haley learned it. Should the 
idea of a happy African childhood be 
so unappealing? Should the idea that 
black men accepted themselves as proud 
and great warriors, should the idea that 
perhaps slavery was not necessarily good 
for blacks come through—that is to be 
applauded 

I do not see how Schickel can com- 
plain about the dialogue. The most mon- 
strous dialogue is the American vernac- 
ular of Washington, Jefferson, and those 
we call the founding fathers. living off 
the labor of slaves while debating the 
God-given liberty of mankind 

To compare the dramatization of 
Roots with the British The Fight Against 
Slavery is a disservice to both. The BBC 
production is a slave master saying he is 
sorry, Roots is a slave saying it hurts. If 
Kunta Kinte is larger than life. so also 
are all those who have survived the mon- 
strous circumstances of our existence 
How diminishing it is to those who have 
profited and grown off our pain 

Nikki Giovanni 
Cincinnati 


It is unfortunate for all of us that 
ABC's ambitious, admirably acted Roots 
had to be so biased. supposedly 1n favor 


TIME, FEBRUARY 2), 1977 





What kind of insurance 
do our agents sell to themselves? 


New York Life’s Best-seller Policy. Year-by-year, too, it builds an ever-larger 
To protect their families, life insurance cash value that you can use later towards 
agents must decide what kind of policy to retirement. Or, you can use the cash value to 

buy—just as you do. buy paid-up life insurance. Or, in an 
It's not surprising, then, that so many emergency, even borrow against it 
New York Life Agents choose our Whole Our “best-seller” policy. It may just be 
Life insurance. Why? the life insurance your New York Life 
It's permanent insurance that Agent will suggest for your family’s 


protects the insured for as long as he or financial security. See him or her soon 
she lives. You never have to renew or 


convert it. And the premiums you pay 


: We guarantee tomorrow today. 
never increase 


ew York Lite < pe 1Mae Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuit 








MOBIL SHOWCASE PRESENTS 


TEN WHO DARED 











WEEK OF FEBRUARY 14: BURKE & WILLS 
Their Australian adventure was a 
triumph of bravery over ineptitude. 


Host: Anthony Quinn 


See local listings for viewing time in your area. 

There will be no commercial interruptions of TEN WHO DARED broadcasts. 
TEN WHO DARED has been published as a handsome and exciting 336-page 
book with 40 color illustrations. Get your copy wherever books are sold. 


A BBC TV ANOTIME LIFE 
TELEVISION CO PRODUCTION 


FA 
3 
5 
An exclusive presentation by 
M bil 
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Is this the feature 


Yi yl 


erator 


that works best on 


your present copier? 


Nothing is more frustrating when you’re 
in a jam for copies than to find your copier 
in a jam of its own. With its ‘‘Call Key 
Operator’’ button pitifully flashing for 
help, your temperamental office copier once 
again becomes the office bottleneck 


At Savin, we’ve eliminated the need for 
a ‘‘panic button’”’ by eliminating a lot of 
the causes for panic. The Savin 770 plain 
paper copier is the most reliable machine 
on the market. It’s practically jam proof. 
Half of all jams are caused by long, twist- 
ing paper paths. In some Xerox machines, 
for example, a copy twists and turns over 4 
feet. In the Savin 770 a copy moves a mere 
12 inches from storage cassette to repro- 
duction in the simplest paper path possible. 
Obviously, the less distance a copy has 


“Savin, and Savin logotype are registered trademarks of Savin Business 
Machines Corporation 


© Xerox is a registered trademark of Xerox Corporation 





to travel, the better the chances are that it 
will survive the trip. 


Not only do our copies keep coming out, 
they keep coming out better. That’s 
because the Savin 770 has a mind. An 
electronic brain reads every original before 
it copies it, making whatever adjustments 
it thinks necessary to give clean, clear, 
needle sharp copies every time, whether 
you copy on to one side or two. 


So, before the call for help light goes on 
again, help yourself by calling Savin for a 
demonstration of the Savin 770 plain 
Paper copier 


SAVIN 
BUSINESS 
MACHINES 
CORPORATION 


1 Savin, Valhalla, N.Y. 10595 

1 (Please provide additional information 
i about the Savin 770 Plain Paper Copier 
; Name/Title 

1! Firm Name 

Telephone __ 

j Address = 

I City State Zip 
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Business | 


When revenue unexpect- 
edly stops for a store or serv- 
ice establishment, a little- 
known form of business 
interruptioninsurance can 
pay out a fixed amount to 
compensate for each day lost. 

A brief review by INA of an 
insurance topic of interest to 
small business owners. 


oo ¢ @¢ ¢ 


A business enterprise may unexpectedly come 
toapartial or complete halt for a number of reasons. 
Astore may be burned out. A factory may be leveled 
by a tornado. A warehouse may be rendered inoper- 
ative by water damage from burst pipes. 

While damage to property is usually protected 
in varying degrees by insurance, damage to earning 
capacity caused by inability to operate is consider- 
ably less likely to be covered. But business inter- 
ruption insurance can be equally vital to the health 
and survival of an enterprise. During a shutdown 
caused by property damage resulting from an in- 
sured peril, such insurance can provide cash to 
replace lost operating revenue, assisting the owners 
in meeting normal expenses including payrolls. Not 
infrequently, it has made the difference between 
staying in business and staying closed— 
permanently. 

The most widely used policy for this kind of 
insurance is the “gross earnings” form. When 
purchased in the proper amount, this form will 
provide revenue equivalent to the actual reduction 
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In gross earnings (minus non-continuing expenses) 
experienced during a period of business interrup- 
tion. In settling losses under this form, gross earn- 
ings lost in each case must be ascertained as 
accurately as possible. This involves determining 
such factors as current earnings, operating expenses 
and cost of goods —sometimes a complicated 
procedure. 

The major advantage of the gross earnings form 
is that it can compensate for losses actually incurred 
— provided that those losses can be established and 
that coverage is kept in close relationship with the 
current exposure to loss. 

There is another form, however, which elim- 
inates any need to determine the amount of the 
actual loss sustained. 


Streamlined loss handling 


It is known as the “valued business interruption 
insurance” form, or simply as the “valued” form. 
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It provides for settlement of losses based on a prior 
| agreed amount for each day, week or month during 
which a business is closed down. The amount of 
coverage is specified, as is the length of interrup- 
tion covered. For example, a policy may specify 
$1000 per week (for a complete shutdown) for up 
to six months. Partial losses are simply paid on a 


/ pro rata basis; in our example, a 60% shutdown 

; would mean a $600 a week payment. In settling 
partial losses, only the percentage reduction in 
operations and the length of time needed to repair 
the property must be determined. 

Because of its simplicity, the valued form may 
be worth consideration by smaller businesses, in- 
cluding those where earnings or other factors can- 
not be readily determined, as well as by new 
enterprises generally. A certain amount of flexi- 
bility is possible with valued forms, since the 
amount of insurance provided can vary over spec- 
ified time periods, reflecting different levels of 


terruption 


business volume. 

But the gross earnings form may be preferable 
in situations where earnings fluctuate widely over 
the course of the year. In such cases, this method 
may come closer to providing coverage of the actual 
loss sustained. With either form, the financial risk 
of being overinsured or underinsured can be min- 
imized by determining accurately the facts on 
which the coverage is based. 

There are other aspects to interruption insur- 
ance, such as payroll coverage and tax considera- 
tions, which should be reviewed with qualified 
counselors before making a decision. Insurance 
agents and brokers are a valuable source of detailed 
information and guidance on business interrup- 
tion coverage. 

As an objective discussion of interruption in- 
surance for small businesses, INA has prepared a 
booklet entitled, “Business Interruption Insurance: 
Some Professional Considerations: Copies may be 
requested by writing INA Corporation, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 


* * * 


The Insurance Company of North America was 
founded in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 
1792. Today INA and its affiliated companies oper- 
ate around the world with major interests in 
property and casualty insurance, marine and avia- 
tion insurance, life and group insurance, reinsur- 
ance and risk management services. 

INA insurance products and services are made 
available through selected independent agents and 
brokers — professionals with comprehensive knowI- 
edge of insurance needs and solutions. 


Insurance Professionals 


TWA presents 
on-time baggage. 











WA's out to deliver your bags faster than 
ever before. And nine times out of ten we even 
beat our own tough standards 

TWA introduced double baggage 
containers for our widebody 1011s and 747s 
They enable us to handle your baggage faster through the airport and on the plane. It's anothes 
None of our major competitors has anything way TWA’s out to get you fu, 
like them 
| We will be testing an automated baggage 





wgeave faster 


But more than any technical innovation 





; our system works because the best people in 
sortation system to simplify the procedure the business are behind it— TWA et Next 
and reduce the time it takes to get luggage time you fly with us, clock us, We're really 


going to hustle 
After all, what good is it if you arrive 
on time and your baggage doesn't? 
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When it comes to electronic components, 
NEC has to ) think small to think big. 


The electronic component. NEC's conce: 





; small wonder works ir a big way. For example, 
it helps tell Viking what to do on the surface of 


Thinking small, our tiny microwave devices could weigh no more than 0.2g 





each. We clocked in at 0.16 g. Proven reliable on s; components 


had no back-up system. They had to perform. The 



















Here's what else 





hey do. You'll find them in cars 





cameras, watches, calculators, telephones, TV 
P 


C) the tov ee ee f 7 nS 4 ne 
One of the \ yp-rankin« J manulacturers of electronic componenis it 


the world, NEC employs over 60,000 people. In Japan. And around | 


the world. Making small and big miracles to help spread < 
word through telecommunications, radio systems, ¢ 


information processing and industrial sys 





and, of course, electron devices. Making 
it easier for people to communicate 
and making the things that make 


easier — is what NEC is 


Spreading the word to the world. 


NEC 


Nippon Electric Co. Ltd 





NEC America,Inc.277 Park Ave. New York, NY 1001 7 NEC Prec agy abn dbo to Five 
Main Fields: Telecommunications / Radio Systems Infor mation Process 1g & Industrial Systems / Electron Device 






>, Lexington, MA 02173 
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_Measure your roll towel leftovers 
and see how many hand-dries you can save 
with the new Commander I Cabinet. 


You may be throwing away as much as 25% 
of what you spend on roll towels in “stub 
rolls,” the leftover towels your maintenance 
man finds when he refills the cabinets. 
When he finds a stub roll, he can leave it 
in the cabinet and hope it doesn’t run out. Or, 
he can remove the stub roll and put in a fresh 
roll. If he removes it, you may be wasting as 
much as 25% of the roll towels you buy. 


Now use almost every inch of 
the towels you buy. 


Fort Howard's Commander I Cabinet lets you 
load a new 700-foot roll while the stub roll— 
up to 3% inches in diameter — is still being 
used. After the stub roll is used up, towels 
from the new roll dispense automatically. So 





you use almost every inch of towels you buy. 

And because you can get up to 830 lineal 
feet of uninterrupted towel service, the 
Commander I can lessen the chance of run- 
outs and may help reduce your maintenance 
costs—by requiring fewer refills than single- 
roll cabinets. 

If you'd like to see how our new Com- 
mander I Cabinet can help you reduce roll 
towel waste and provide more uninterrupted 
towel service, write us on your business 
letterhead. We'll send one of our sales repre- 
sentatives over with a sample cabinet and a 
Commander I Savings Scale to show you how 
much you can save. 


You have nothing to lose lan 
but your stub roll waste. Ww 


Fort Howard Paper 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 54305 


The Waste Watchers. 





rt Howard 
Paper Saver 


i \ 
Congratulations> , 
You're using every inc 


buy 
{ roll towel you 
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Of all filter 100s: 


Lucky 


100' 
are 


lowest 
in tar! 


FILTER 


*LUCKY 100's 


Brand M .......... . “tat” 17 mg. nicotine 1.0 mg. 
BORO wsccsevytexs . “tat” 18 mg., nicotine 1.2 mg. 
*Of all brands, lowest ........"tar” 1mg., nicotine 0.1 mg 


“Av. pet cigarette by FTC method. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 
av. por cigarette by FTC method 





.."tat” 4 mg, nicotine 0.4 mg. 





of the blacks. I have white friends who 
refused to be seriously moved by the saga 
because of the totally racist portrait of 
white America. 

I have black friends who say they 
wanted—and needed—to find some- 
thing of their own roots in that filmed 
story, but who felt that the childish 
“black and white” approach reduced the 
credibility of the entire effort. 

Alice Van Vleet 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


I suggest that Mr. Schickel take a 
look at Middle America's history and so- 
cial studies books. He will find they are 
oversimplified. 

One would think after reading them 
that the Africans willingly jumped on 
those boats to come over and help the 
white man pick cotton. 

Marilyn Simmons 
Reading, Mass. 





I Love You 
Anyone notice the unusual hand for- 
mation of President Carter's in the pic- 
ture of his walk to the White House [Jan. 
31]? You can be sure that all readers 
who are either deaf or who work with 
the deaf will recognize the very special 
and endearing sign that translates to “I 

love you.” 

Jim Predmore 
Honeoye Falls, NY. 





Flag Flap 
Back to the books, staff. The flag in 
your picture layout [Jan. 31] on the In- 
auguration is not a Confederate flag. It 
is the Georgia state flag. You'll have at 
least four more years to learn to rec- 

ognize it. 

Fleming Greene Vinson 
Charleston, S.C. 





Dead or Alive? 


To your question “Spirit of Helsin- 
ki, Where Are You?” [Jan. 24], there is 
only one answer: it is dead, killed by in- 
numerable violations of the Helsinki 
agreement by the Soviet Union. 

Any effort to resurrect this spirit at 
the forthcoming conference in Belgrade 
by appealing to the Soviet Union to stop 
violations and to comply with said 
agreement will be rejected with indig- 
nation by the Soviets. 

In the Soviet view, to accuse the So- 
viet Union of violations of the Helsinki 
agreement represents in itself a viola- 
tion of the Helsinki agreement. 

Stefan Korbonski 
Washington, D.C. 


Your article states that Communist 
Reformer Alexander Dubéek did not 
join his supporters in signing Charter 
77, the protest by Czech liberals against 
their government's violation of human 
rights. 

In October 1974 Dubéek addressed 


Ofall menthol 100s: 
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100’ 
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lowest 
in tar! 


Actually 70% lower 5, 
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“ICEBERG 100's............ “tat” 4 mg. nicotine 0.4 mg. 
Brand K.........+++0+.+. Nat” 17 mg, nicotine 1.3 mg. 
Brand S .... 22... 0... es ees “tar” 19 mg, nicotine 1.3 mg. 

“Of all brands, lowest... .. .. "tat" 1 mg, nicotine 0.1 mg. 


“Av. pet cigarette by FTC method. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg, nicotine; 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 





/. “We can't afford 
' torebuild every 
country road.” 
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Both true statements. Each looks at 
a different cost. Should we pay for 
fixing our bad roads? Or pay in other 
ways? 


84% of all U.S. roads are rural. 
There are 3.2 million miles of them. 
2.5 million miles were built over 40 
years ago for 30 m.p.h. speeds, for 
cars and trucks no bigger than today’s 
compacts. These roads cross 200,000 
old bridges; many rickety and nar- 
row, many condemned. They cross 
39,000 railroad tracks, over half 
without warning lights. 


Bringing these roads up to date by 
widening, straightening, resurfacing, 
would cost $108 billion according to 
Department of Transportation esti- 
mates. $1,000 for every car in Amer- 
ica! No wonder many view the task 
and cost as unreal. 


But not fixing them costs too, both 
rural and city dweller alike. How? 
Transportation costs contribute sig- 
nificantly to our grocery bills. Bad 
roads with crumbling bridges limit 
load size—force long farm-to-market 
hauls. That increases the transporta- 
tion cost the consumer has to pay. 


And rural roads cost 29,500 lives in 
1975, double the rate on urban roads. 


What to do? We can’t make super- 
highways of every country road. But 
neither can we neglect these rural 
lifelines. We need an ongoing trans- 
portation policy that recognizes the 
importance of all modes: rails, water- 
ways, pipelines, airways, and roads. 
A policy that will foster rural devel- 
opment through ongoing upgrading 
and modernization of country roads. 
Caterpillar equipment builds and im- 
proves roads and powers trucks. We 
believe good roads are essential to 
an efficient, balanced and economi- 
cal transportation system. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 


(B CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar Catand @ are Trademarts of Caterpltar Tractor Co 





“Bad rural roads 
are costing us 
all a fortune!” 










LETTERS 


a lengthy protest to Czechoslovakia’s 
Parliament against the system of abso- 
lute power ruling his country. “It is cru- 
cial,” he wrote, “that the very concept 
behind this method of governing be de- 
stroyed theoretically, organizationally 
and politically.” 
Julie Smith 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 





| Will Remember 


Iam a totally functional “graduate” 
of Miami's Jackson Memorial Hospital 
Burn Unit. 

Although I was sorry not to see my 
alma mater mentioned in your article 
on the treatment of burned patients 
(Jan. 24], as it was one of the pioneers 
in the field, I find the main thrust of 
the text eminently accurate. Despite all 
the technical advances, the one salient 
point is the constant, unceasing, person- 
al care by so many dedicated people for 
each patient, care without which the un- 
believable agony would be impossible to 
bear. For the rest of my life I will re- 
member those people with a depth of 
feeling not possible even for a wife or 
mother. 

Myron F. Topper 
Miami 


I too was badly burned, when I was 
six, on the chest and neck. As the ar- 
ticle said, I'm no Cinderella, but I do 
thank God for my life. 

Cindy Sue Pollock 
Jacksonville, Il. 





Human Works of Art? 


I have been a weight enthusiast for 
a number of years and have always been 
disgusted at the general public’s attitude 
toward the sport of bodybuilding (Jan. 
24]. Thousands of people travel thou- 
sands of miles each year to Rome and 
Greece to see the famous godlike stat- 
ues of ancient men. 

Yet these same people mock any- 
one who makes himself a living version 
of these ancient works of art. 

Robert Gelzheiser 
Fairfield, Conn. 





To Deny Reality 


I found your article “Girding for a 
Bloody Anniversary” [Jan. 10] paternal- 
istic, inexact and sensational. It seems 
to follow the suspicious tendency of cre- 
ating a climate of crisis and tension with 
prewar-like characteristics between 
Peru and Chile, which in reality are 
maintaining normal and friendly rela- 
tions. To consider Peru as a potential ag- 
gressor is to deny reality. 

Carlos Garcia-Bedoya 
Ambassador of Peru 
Washington, D.C. 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Advertisement 


The Lazy Man’s 
Way to Riches 


‘Most People Are Too Busy Earning a Living to Make Any Money’ 


I used to work hard. The 18-hour 
days. The 7- day weeks. 

But I didn’t start making big money 
until I did less—a lot less. 

For example, this ad took about 2 
hours to write. With a little luck, 
should earn me 50, maybe a anived 
thousand dollars. 

What's more, I'm going to ask you to 
send me 10 dollars for something that'll 
cost me no more than 50 cents. And I'll 
try to make it so irresistible that you'd 
be a darned fool not to do it. 

After all, why should you care if I 
make $9.50 ‘profit if I can show you how 
to make a lot more? 

What if I'm so sure that you will 
make money my Lazy Man’s Way that 
I'll make you the world’s most unusual 
guarantee? 

And here it is: I won't even cash your 
check or money order for 31 days a/ter 
I've sent you my material. 

That'll give you plenty of time to get 
it, look it over, try it out. 

If you don’t agree that it’s worth 
at least a hundred times what you 
invested, send it back. Your uncashed 
check or money order will be put in 
the return mail. 

The only reason I won't send it to 
you and bill you or send it C.O.D. is 
because both these methods involve 
more time and money. 

And I'm already going to give you 
the biggest bargain of your life. 

Because I'm going to tell you what 
it took me 11 years to perfect: How to 
make money the Lazy Man's Way. 

O.K.—now IT have to brag a little. I 
don't mind it. And it’s necessary —to 
prove that sending me the 10 dollars... 
which I'll keep “in escrow” until you're 
satisfied...is the smartest thing you 
ever did. 

I live in a home that's worth $100,000. 
I know it is, because I turned down an 
offer for that much. My mortgage is 
less than half that, and the only reason 
I haven't paid it off is because my Tax 
Accountant says I'd be an idiot. 

My “office,” about a mile and a half 
from my home, is right on the beach. 
My view is so breathtaking that most 
people comment that they don't see 
how I get any work done. But I do 
enough. About 6 hours a day, 8 or 9 
months a year. 

The rest of the time we spend at our 
mountain “cabin.” T paid $30,000 for it 
—cash. 

I have 2 boats and a Cadillac. All 
paid for 

We have stocks, bonds, investments, 
cash in the bank. But the most impor 
tant thing I have is priceless: time with 
my family. 

And I'll show you just how I did it 
—the Lazy Man's Way —a secret that 
I've shared with just a few friends ’til 
now, 

It doesn't require “education.” I'm a 
high school graduate. 

It doesn't require “capital.” When I 
started out, I was so deep in debt that 
a lawyer friend advised bankruptcy = 
the only way out. He was wrong. 
paid off our debts and, outside of the 
mortgage, don’t owe a cent to any man 

It doesn’t require “luck.” I’ve had 





more than my share, but I’m not prom- 
ising you that you'll make as much 
money as I have. And you may do bet- 
ter; I personally know one man who 
used these principles, worked hard, and 
made 11 million dollars in 8 years. But 
money isn't everything. 

It doesn't require “talent.” Just 
enough brains to know what to look 
for. And I'll tell you that. 

It doesn't require “youth.” One wom- 
an I worked with is over 70. She's trav- 
elled the world over, making all the 
money she needs, doing only what I 
taught her. 

It doesn’t require “experience.” A 
widow in Chicago has been averaging 
$25,000 a year for the past 5 years, 
using my methods. 

What does it require? Belief. Enough 
to take a chance. Enough to absorb 
what I'll send you. Enough to put the 
principles into action. If you do just 
that — nothing more, nothing less—the 
results will be hard to believe. Remem- 
ber—I guarantee it. 

You don’t have to give up your job. 
But you may soon be making so much 
money that you'll be able to. Once 
again—I guarantee it. 

The wisest man I ever knew told me 
something I never forgot: “Most peo- 
ple are too busy earning a living to 
make any money. 

Don't take as long as I did to find 
out he was right. 

I'll prove it to you, if you'll send in 
the coupon now, I'm not asking you to 
“believe” me. Just try it. If 'm wrong, 
all you've lost is a couple of minutes 
and a postage stamp. But what if I'm 
right? 


Sworn Statement: 

“IT have examined this advertisement. 
On the basis of personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Joe Karbo for 18 years and my 
professional relationship as his account 
ant, I certify that every statement 


regarding his personal and business 
status is true.” [Accountant's name 
available upon request.) 
Bank Reference: 

Citizens Bank of Costa Mesa 

2970 Harbor Boulevard 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 
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Joe Karbo | 
17105 South Pacific, Dept. 437-D | 
Sunset Beach, California 90742 | 
Joe, you may be full of beans, but | 
what have I got to lose? Send me the 
Lazy Man's Way to Riches. But don’t | 
deposit my check or money order for 31 
days after it’s in the mail. 
If I return your material—for any 
reason — within that time, return my 
uncashed check or money order to me. 
On that basis, here's my ten dollars. 
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: 0 Please send First Class. I'm enclosing 
| an extra dollar. 
| 
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Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip_ 
© 1976 Joe Karbo 
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PRESIDENT CARTER ACCEPTING QUESTIONS FROM EMPLOYEES AT LABOR DEPARTMENT IN SERIES OF GET-ACQUAINTED VISITS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Carter and the Russians: Semi-Tough 


Veteran diplomats in Washington 
could not recall anything quite like it 
There was a new President, not even 
three weeks in office, casually spinning 
off specific proposals on complex mat- 
ters of arms control and criticizing the 
Soviet Union on such sensitive issues as 
its dealings with dissidents. He did it 
all in that most public of forums: a tele- 
vised press conference. Could he pos 
sibly know what he was doing? 

Handling 15 questions in 32 min- 
utes with relaxed assurance, Jimmy Car- 
ter used his first presidential press con- 
ference to advance his favorable initial 
image as an open, informal but take- 
charge President (see following story) 
Carter even displayed humor on the sol- 
emn subject of engaging the Russians 

-and the press. “When the A.P. report- 
er was expelled from Moscow,” the 
President said with a smile, “I had a 
first thought to retaliate by expelling the 
A.P. reporter from Washington.” 

Carter continued to emit somewhat 
conflicting signals, sounding semi-tough 
on human rights but also urging mutual 
accommodation on arms. He said he 
would “speak out strongly and forceful- 
ly whenever human rights are threat- 
ened—not every instance, but when I 
think it’s advisable.” Moreover, he add- 
ed that such statements, directed at the 
Soviet Union, need not impair mutual 
efforts at arms control. He thus rejected 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissin 


10 


ger’s theory of “linkage” in diplomacy 
according to which different issues be- 
tween the two superpowers are inevi- 
tably intertwined. Still, chances are that 
some linkage will remain a fact of life 
no matter what the atmosphere may be 
In the disarmament area, Carter insist- 
ed that both sides must make conces- 
sions. His major points 

> He would be willing to complete 
a quick SALT II agreement with the So- 
viet Union, basically confirming the lim- 
itation on nuclear weapons agreed upon 
by President Ford and Leonid Brezhnev 
in 1974, without resolving the contin- 
uing controversy over whether the So- 
viet Union's Backfire bomber and the 
US. cruise missile should come under 
the set ceilings. Carter would allow that 
question to be decided later. This idea 
had also been proposed by Ford and re- 
jected by the Russians, who, however 
may be more receptive now 

> He would be inclined to forgo con- 
tinued development of a mobile U.S. nu- 
clear missile launcher (the MX) if the 
Soviet Union will abandon deployment 
of its track-mounted launcher (the SS- 
20). Such mobile launchers greatly com- 
plicate the job of detecting and destroy- 
ing each other's missiles and are 
considered a destabilizing element in a 
policy of mutual deterrence 

> He urged that both powers cease 
all nuclear testing for two or more years 
If the Soviet Union insists on using nu- 


clear explosives to divert a river in 
northern Russia as planned, Carter 
asked that U.S. experts be permitted to 
observe the project. The US., in turn 
would allow Russians to watch any 
peaceful use of nuclear power for similar 
projects in the US., although none is 
planned. Apart from nuclear tests, Car- 
ter suggested that each side should noti- 
fy the other in advance of any experi- 
mental missile launching. This would 
eliminate the danger that such a launch 
ing could be mistaken for an attack 

At the State Department, there was 
concern that Carter's pressure to help 
the Soviet dissidents (see THE WORLD) 
might have two adverse effects: 1) push 
the Kremlin to bear down even harder 
on its restive citizens to show that it Is 
not influenced by outside “interference 
in its internal affairs” and 2) so sour the 
atmosphere between the two countries 
that any arms agreement would be scut- 
tled. Whether by coincidence or design 
the Russians arrested Yuri Orlov, a dis- 
sident physicist, within 24 hours after 
the Carter press conference 

On arms control, Princeton's Robert 
G. Gilpin, a professor of international 
politics, worried that Carter was “ex- 
posing his hands too early and encour- 
aging the Russians to probe how far they 
can go in extracting further conces- 
sions.” Other experts noted that the 
Russians do not relish negotiating so 
openly and almost certainly will insist 
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that their own positions be stated only 
in secrecy across the bargaining tables 
In fact, Carter's proposals were far 
less casual than they appeared to be. Be- 
fore going public with them, he had out 
lined them in greater detail to Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin. An un- 
usually nervous and perspiring Dobry- 
nin had discussed a wide range of Sovi- 
et-American tssues with Carter in the 
Oval Office for nearly an hour on Feb. 1 
While obviously irritated by the ini 
ual US. reaction, the Kremlin to date 
shows no evidence of being so offended 
by Carter's declarations on human 
rights as to endanger an arms agree- 
ment. There are some Western diplo- 
mats in Moscow who are convinced that 
the Russian leadership fears the US 
technological superiority in weaponry 
and thus may be just as eager as Carter 
to avoid a new race in arms develop- 
ment. At week's end, TIME Moscow 
Correspondent Marsh Clark reported 
that Moscow's U.S.A. Institute was 
working overtime in an attempt to fath- 
om this puzzling new US. leader, but 
that relations between the two powers 
have generally improved since Carter's 
election. The flap over the Soviet dissi- 
dents, however, was seen by TIME Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott in 
Washington as portending a_ possible 
new chill in U.S. and U.S.S.R. relations 
No Joke. Onc Soviet official made 
light of Carter's human rights talk, jok- 
ingly threatening that “the Foreign Min- 
istry in Moscow may start issuing state- 
ments in defense of Larry Flynt [the 
Hustler publisher, see THE PRESS] as a 
victim of repression and harassment 
Trouble is, to most Americans direct re- 
pression is no joke. In the end, as usual 
among superpowers, each side will prob- 
ably work in a hardheaded fashion to 
further its own basic interests. If both 
sides see advantages in a new arms 
agreement, the clashing rhetoric on hu- 
man rights is not likely to stand in the 
way—provided it is not pushed too far 


Just Call Him Mister 


Three weeks ts only a ripple on the 
four-year tide of a presidential term. But 
Jimmy Carter seemed to be off to a 
promising start. From the cold-eyed 
cynics of the Washington press corps 
and the aloof observers of academe on 
to the “show me” proprietor of the Sum- 
mit Hill bar in Hartford, Conn.. the ini- 
ual reacuion to the Carter presidency 
was impressively upbeat 

“Jimmy Carter met the press and 
they were his,” declared the Washington 
Post's Haynes Johnson after the Pres- 
ident's first press conference. Carter had 
walked into the lair of the press lions, re- 
ported Boston Globe Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Martin Nolan, and the score 
wound up “Christians 6. Lions 0.” 

The veteran reporters applauded 
Carter for his relaxed, informal style 
his command of the issues, his open an- 
swers lo sensitive questions. To be sure 


the reporters’ questions lacked some of 


their usual bite, and the President 
dodged a few of the most direct thrusts 
Yet he also frankly admitted that “we've 
made some mistakes” in slighting con- 
gressional leaders and vowed to make 
amends. Indeed, he showed through the 
week that he was learning fast. He 
pleased Senate Democratic Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd by frequent calls for consul- 
tation. He moved to isolate Texas Con- 
gressman Jack Brooks, the most vocal 
opponent of the President's Government 
reorganization plans. by inviting the 
members of Brooks’ Government Op 
erations Committee to discuss his pro 
posals at the White House. (Carter ts 


seeking the power granted most recent 
Presidents to reorganize the Govern- 
ment, subject to congressional veto of 
the whole package: Brooks wants con- 
gressional power lo approve or reject 
each specific change.) 

More broadly. the nation’s regional 

































THE NATION 


press has applauded Carter's tone-set- 
ting use of symbols in his first Oval Of- 
fice days. The low-key Inaugural speech, 
the walk down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the televised chat in a sweater, the sur- 
prise visit to frozen Pittsburgh, putting 
Amy in a public school, cutting down 
on limousines, banning /ail to the Chief 
—all were seen as moving Carter closer 
to the people. “That spirit of mutuality. 
that feeling that all Americans are part 
of the Government and not apart from 
it. is a feeling that we have missed for 
years now,” editorialized the Dallas 
Times Herald, which endorsed Ford 
Among economists, there was inev- 


gram to stimulate the economy (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Stanford Soci- 
ologist Seymour Martin Lipset also 
found that Carter's “whole folksy ap- 
proach doesn’t send me, but it’s not de- 
signed to, and does apparently send the 
average guy. The question is: How long 
is it before the average guy starts think- 
ing he’s being manipulated?” Yet so far 
as Dartmouth Government Professor 
Laurence I. Radway put it, “turning 
down the heat and doing away with im- 
perial frills” has made “Joe Sixpack sat- 
isfied and pleased with Carter.” 

Indeed, Summit Hill's Jerome Shea 
declared from his Hartford bar: “I've got 


itable disagreement over Carter's pro- hope for this guy 


CARTER BRIEFED (INSET) ON COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES OF AERIAL COMMAND POST 


i Instead of flying home to Geor 
Trial Run for Doomsday gia last weekend aboard the usual Air 
Force One, Jimmy Carter and his family went via one of the world’s most sophis- 
ticated aircraft: one of the three “Doomsday” jets that are constantly on alert at 
heavily guarded Andrews Air Force Base near Washington. Were a nuclear war to 
break out, Carter would be whisked aboard one of the jets—or sped via helicopter 
to any of several underground, nuclear-insulated command centers 

Why did Jimmy take the trip? “If we ever have an emergency.” he explained, 
“] just want to make sure that the transition is not one of confusion.” He also took 
along some members of the press, but they were confined to a rest area in the rear 
of the plane and were not allowed to observe any of the craft's operations 

Designated E-4A, the $117 million Doomsday jet is a 231-ft.-long. 425-ton be- 
hemoth—the heaviest flying machine anywhere. It is a converted Boeing 747 that 
bulges and bristles with a mind-stunning array of electronic gadgetry designed to de- 
fend the plane and prevent interference with communications. It is also loaded 
with an equally dazzling array of high- and low-frequency communications de- 
vices. Capable of staying aloft for 72 hours, the plane can roam at low or very high al- 
titudes, up to more than 45,000 ft. To keep in touch with U.S. submarines, the craft 
can unreel up to five miles of wire antenna, % in. thick and weighing several tons 

The craft is designed to carry up to 94 passengers, including the President, his 
top aides, the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, intelligence officers, weapons 
and electronics experts, Secret Service men and the flight crew. Just under the cock- 
pit is a small, windowless, gold-carpeted room, where the President and up to 
three other people—the ultimate elite of the ultimate holocaust—could in total pri- 
vacy direct the next moves in World War III. 





he doesn't have to 


get all dressed up like a dude. He did a 
great thing walking down the street.” 

Even among Republicans there was 
grudging admiration. Said Roger Camp- 
bell, a Pennsylvania delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention: “He has 
talked like a Republican on austerity 
and cutting back.” Republican John R 
Faust, a Portland, Ore.. attorney, called 
Carter “a genius at finding the middle 
ground.” 

A national willingness to see a new 
President make good is traditional. Poll- 
ster Burns Roper found, for example. 
that during the period between election 
and inauguration, 64% of those reached 
in one survey described themselves as 
Carter supporters—‘a measure of the 
good will he commands.” Yet the really 
tough decisions, the ones that will di- 
vide people, lie ahead 

Moreover, as TIME Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey notes. “There is 
about Washington an element of fad- 
dism, a tendency to fall head over heels 
in love with a new guy, then turn sav- 
agely against him when he does not de- 
liver. We are not sure of the effects of 
Carter's economic package. His rela- 
tions with Congress are not certain. The 
energy policy that he has promised is 
yet to be delivered, We just cannot seem 
to find a cautious middle ground. So 
right now, a lot of things are being said 
and written about Jimmy Carter that 
make him larger than life.” 

Come Home. For the time being. 
Carter is concentrating on making him- 
self so popular that Congress may hes- 
itate to tangle with him on major is- 
sues. Last week he set a new style in 
brief official dinners: his first, for the Su- 
preme Court, lasted only from 6:30 p.m 
to 8:30 p.m. The Justices could spend 
the rest of the evening at home 

Carter showed his concern for the 
family life of top Government workers 
in other ways. “I want you to spend an 
adequate amount of time with your hus- 
bands/ wives & children,” he wrote ina 
staff memo, “and also to involve them 
as much as possible in our White House 
life.’ Smiling broadly, Carter mockingly 
scolded a group of employees: “Those 
of you who are living in sin, | hope you 
will get married. Those of you who have 
left your spouses, come back home 
Those of you who don’t know your chil- 
dren’s names, get to know them.” 

During a series of visits with fed- 
eral bureaucrats, Carter wowed Labor 
Department workers by taking off his 
suit coat, rolling up his sleeves and de- 
claring: “Just because I am President 
and because you work for the Federal 
Government and hold even an exalted 
job, that doesn’t make you any better 
than the unemployed American in Dal- 
las, Texas, that you serve.” 

At week’s end some members of 
Carter's staff, taking a hint from the 
boss, were even suggesting that he need 
not be called Mr. President. He seemed 
to prefer “Mr. Carter” or simply ‘Sir.’ 
But not, apparently, just “Jimmy.” 
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WEATHER 


‘The Makings of Real Disasters’ 


For eleven days the Welches were 
as isolated as if they had been marooned 
in Antarctica. The blizzard that swept 
over their home 35 miles south of Buf- 
falo left drifts that were 15 ft. high 
When five-year-old Craig ran a fever of 
105°, getting a doctor was out of the ques- 
tion. Elizabeth Welch brought down her 
son’s temperature by simply packing 
him in what was closest at hand: snow 
Last week the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers finally rescued the family of four 
by breaking through the sea of white 
with a roar of snowblowers and earth- 
movers. “My God, I'm out!” cried Mrs 
Welch, and she rejoined the world 

Throughout the Buffalo area and in 
the cold belt that stretched taut across 
the Midwest, Americans were digging 
themselves out and counting their bless- 
ings as the Great Winter of °77 relaxed 
its clutch. In New York, Ohio and New 
Jersey, plants rumbled back into action 
and hundreds of thousands of men and 
women returned to work. Chicago tem- 
peratures rose to a comparatively balmy 
45°, after shivering below freezing for 43 
straight days. In their euphoria, some 
citizens doffed their overcoats and ear- 
muffs, as though spring were just around 
the corner 

It was not. Looking ahead 30 days, 
the National Weather Service predicted 
continuing cold for about four-fifths of 
the nation—from the East Coast to a 
line roughly bisecting the Plains states 
and including a giant thumb jutting up 
from Texas as far as Idaho. The natural- 
gas shortage was still at crisis point. The 
economy was still shaken (see ENERGY 
and ECONOMY & BUSINESS). A further 
threat: surging floods if the snow and 
ice melt too quickly. 

The National Weather Service re- 
ports that the “flood potential” is high 
in an area covering western New York 


and Pennsylvania and extending into 
most of West Virginia, parts of Ohio 
and the northeastern tip of Kentucky 
Much of that region lies beneath a blan- 
ket of snow that is six inches or more 
thick. Says Herb Lieb, a spokesman 
for the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration: “Its like a 
great, frigid lake, ready to run during 
a sudden thaw. We could have the mak- 
ings of some real flood disasters.” 

As the weather gradually warmed 
last week, the first worrisome runoffs be- 
gan flowing into the ice-clogged streams, 
raising the threat of flooding in some 
areas. In Washington, federal officials 
were already working on plans to pro- 
vide shelter, food and medical care for 
stricken communities that could be hit 
by floods if a sudden thaw turned the 
runoffs into torrents 

While one part of the U.S. worried 
about getting too much water, the West 
still suffered from an enduring and debil- 
itating drought. The cruelest paradox of 
this capricious winter is the fact that the 
vast region had been praying for bliz- 
zards to fill the reservoirs in the spring 
But Department of Agriculture surveys 
are finding less snow now than at any 
other mid-winter in the past 40 years 
—20% or less of normal depths. In 
Washington, 24 skiers made light of the 
situation by donning formal attire and 
helicoptering to a 5,000-ft. level, where 
they dined a/ fresco, placing their table 
over a bare avalanche chute that would 
ordinarily have been covered by at least 
80 inches of snow. Colorado's Governor 
Richard Lamm was already pondering 
how his state could allocate water to 
such steady customers as California, Ar- 
izona, New Mexico and Wyoming. Said 
he: “Not even Solomon could divide fair- 
ly and equally the amount of water that 
is going to have to be shared this spring.” 


Farm losses in California are al- 
ready estimated at $1 billion, and that 
figure might easily double. The state, 
which grows 40% of the nation’s fresh 
fruits and vegetables, is estimating a 
10% to 12% drop in this year’s agricul- 
tural production, which would mean 
some rise in prices. The fertile San Joa- 
quin Valley—which depends heavily on 
imported water—could have its quota 
cut by 75%. Farmers will have to tap ex- 
pensive underground supplies 

Topsy Turvy. To break the drought, 
the Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the mountain ranges of the West 
would have to get about twice their nor- 
mal! snowfall from now until May—an 
unlikely prospect. What the West needs, 
in short, is exactly what Buffalo and the 
Midwest have been getting much too 
much of during this long, frustrating and 
topsy-turvy winter 








WATERLESS MARINA AT EDGE OF RECEDING FOLSOM LAKE NEAR SACRAMENTO; PASSING CAR SPRAYS WOMAN IN ST, LOUIS THAW 






































INTELLIGENCE 





Advice from the Old Boys 


Judging from the initial reaction 
Jimmy Carter should score with his sec- 
ond choice for director of the Central In- 


telligence Agency. Heavy opposition 
forced the President's first nominee 
Theodore Sorensen, to withdraw. But 


Carter's second choice, Annapolis class 
mate (46) Admiral Stansfield Turner 
has aroused no opposition and seems 
certain of confirmation 

Turner would be inheriting an em- 
battled agency, one that must learn to 
cope with greater congressional scrutiny 
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and with increased demands from press 
and public for information about it. How 
should he deal with these problems? 
TIME asked five former CIA directors 
what advice they might have for the new 
man. Three responded—John McCone 
75, William Colby. 53. and George Bush 
52. Richard Helms, 63, thought it was 
inadvisable to speak for the record 
James Schlesinger. 48. was too absorbed 
with energy problems as part of the new 
Carter Administration 
The three who did comment were 
cautionary but essentially upbeat 
There are enormous problems,” says 
Bush. “Problems of judgment, problems 
of management. But I don’t see any in- 
surmountable ones that a prudent per- 
son can't handle 
RELATIONS WITH THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS. The director 
Bush, must have “direct access to the 
President. Turner apparently already 
has his ear and that's He should 
have a regular with Car- 
ter. Hell have to get up to the Hilla 
lot. | made 51 formal appearances in 


says 


good 


appointment 


less than a year. Congressional oversight 


has proliferated, and most individual 
Congressmen realize that oversight now 
s very different from the past. It's less 


adversary than it was and much more 
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constructive. Members of Congress are 
totally informed on the budget. and 
that’s the way it should be.” 

McCone feels that the director must 
establish precisely how the President 
wants to be informed and how he wants 
to exercise sanctions over CIA opera 
tions. Once that is established, the direc 
tor must not deviate from the rules that 
are laid down. He must do exactly the 
same with the appropriate groups in the 
Senate and House. He has to establish a 
rapport so that they will have confidence 
they are being told the whole story 
and told in advance. Then it would 
no longer be necessary for other 
committees to be informed, and 
they would respect the fact that 
matters of a confidential nature 
must be kept confidential.” If CIA 
secrets are shared by too many peo- 
ple on the Hill, says McCone, “you 
might as well clear them with the 
New York Times, the Washington 
Post and TIME magazine 
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INTELLIGENCE GATHER- 
ING. “The nub of intelligence 
is an intellectual process of 
coming to the best possible 
judgment,” says Colby. “You 
can tell what's good quality 
by reading it and testing it 
Get different people to eval 
uate it. Get some outside crit- 


ics. You want to involve a 
lot of people, not just pro- 
fessionals. A director should 


get a whole mix of opinions 
maybe from a whole bunch 
of different panels—experts 
of every political coloration.” 

McCone that CIA 
intelligence must be kept 
free of influence from the mil- 
itary and other policymakers 





feels 
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~The military will confine their research 
to the needs of the particular mission 
the special largeling requirements of 
the particular service. The top-priority 
job of monitoring Soviet capabilities and 
intentions must be done free of any pre- 
judged position or parochial influence 
from contacts with the military on the 
one hand, or the disarmament advocates 
on the other 

COVERT OPERATIONS. Some critics 
have suggested that covert operations 
should be run independently of the CIA 

or. in the view of the most radical 
critics, done away with altogether 

leaving the agency to handle only 
normal intelligence gathering and as 
sessment. McCone dislikes the idea. “I 
would be afraid that in order to make 
its mission more totally rewarding, an 
independent operations side would cre 
ate undertakings quile beyond necessity 
It wouldn't have a hell of a lot to do 
so it would think up a whole lot of 
dirty tricks. The Bay of Pigs was very 
highly compartmentalized, so much so 
that CIA analysts had no access to 
it before it was undertaken. If the an- 
alysts had been brought in, they would 
have immediately seen the flaws in 
the undertaking and advised against 
iL” 

Bush thinks that the problem of co- 
vert Operations is somewhal exagger- 
ated. “They should be used sparingly 
adopted procedurally and reported ir 
timely fashion. That is the way it’s work 
ing now. They are not going to be a 
major dilemma for Turner in 
way 

GOING PUBLIC. “The 
telligence in the sunshine, that people 
should know everything about intel 
ligence is nutty,” says Bush. But he ac- 
knowledges thal a certain price has to 
be paid for living in a free society 
The Soviet KGB has a much easier me 
operating in the U.S. than the CIA does 
in Russia. “But I don’t think you can 
do anything about it. To inhibit the 
dissemination of information would 
stir up a fire storm—and deservedly 


So. 


any 


idea of in- 
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Last year 
Chevy Nova 


the Los Angeles 
sheriffs Dept. 


year 
were afier 








Introducing the '77 Nova. Last year the Los Angeles Sheriff's Department tested a 
specially equipped '76 Chevy Nova against five cars submitted by other car makers. 
They put the Nova through 24 different tests of durability and performance. When all 
the tests were over, the L.A.S.D. 
for compact police cars in U.S. hi: 
The same people who built these Not 

And when you get right down to it, a lot 
same things you look for. peti 
Chevy Nova. Once you've 


captured This 


iter 222 Novas (the largest single order 










police build three Nova models for you. 
the police look for in acar are the 


ju to test a new 
vis star 
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CONSERVING ENERGY: 


; i Try this: close your refrigerator 
Check your home against this home. dock ond Kear Geiareae 


Does it hold the bill tightly? If not, 
the refrigerator probably needs a 
new gasket 

Also check the Energy 


Is ah air conditioner lbs lene ag ta Efficiency Rating when buying any 
really needed everytime instead of baths uses only appliance, including air conditioners. 
you use it? about ¥2 as much hot water. 


Another energy-saver is to thaw 
meats before cooking 


No one's watching... 
better turn off the TV. 
And how about 
switching to lower 
wattage light 
bulbs wherever 
you can? 










Is your insulation adequate? 
Use your own energy—save Attic? Outside walls? Around doors? 
the nation's. Bicycle! Also Have storm windows? 
make a habit of using mass Proper insulation is the single greatest 
transit. And encourage your way to cut heating bills. 
friends to do the same thing, too. (Check a contractor for local requirements.) 


Energy fora st 





















































Be sure to wash and dry only 
full loads of clothes. Also, are 
you washing with cold water 

whenever you can? 





Are power tools needed, 
even for that small job? 
Muscle power might 

do it as well. 


Car poo! and combine trips 
And when you drive stay under 
55 mph—you'll use 11% less 
gasoline than driving at 65 mph. 

Regular tune-ups and proper 
tire pressure save fuel, too. 











It’s as important today as 
it was during the shortage 
of ’73-’74. Here’s why, and 
what you can do. 


During the winter of 1973/1974, 
Americans realized that it was 
critical to ‘save a watt" and ‘‘not be 
fuelish.”” Energy conservation was 
the watchword because some of 
the foreign oil we were using was 
cut off, and domestic supplies of 
gas and oil had not been able to 
meet all of our needs for some time 

Today energy conservation is 
practiced by many Americans. But 
greater efforts, by more people, are 
needed because conserving energy 
is absolutely vital 


Conservation: another 
energy source. 
Gas and oil are finite, nonreplace- 
able resources. That's why Exxon 
is working on developing other 
sources of energy, as well as on 
ways Of finding more gas and oil 
But development takes time: 3 to 7 
years to establish a coal mine; and 
it's going to take time before 
enough solar systems can be put 
into use to make a substantial 
contribution to our eneray need 
No doubt you're wondering how 
you and others can save energy, 
and if your individual efforts can 
save enough to really do any good 
Absolutely! And one of the best 
places each of us can save energy 
is athome. When you consider the 
impact of 57 million American 
family dwelling units, the savings 
add up fast. In fact, the National 
Petroleum Council estimates that 
14% of the energy now used in 


America’s dwelling units could be 
saved the equivalent of 11 
billion gallons of petroleum 
products per year. So you see, your 
share is much more than just a 
drop in the barrel 


Saving energy 
also saves money. 


The wise use of energy is also wise 
money-management, for it can 
save on your fuel and electric bills 
Some examples: HEAT. Each 
degree above 68° F on your 
thermostat can add 3% to the 
amount of energy needed, anda 
proportionate amount to your 
heating bill. LIGHT. One 100-watt 
bulb burning for 10 hours uses the 
equivalent of 1 pound of coal 

you pay for it on your electric bill 
WATER. If a faucet leaks one drop 
of water per second, it can waste 
700 gallons a year. If it's hot water, 
that's both energy and money down 
the drain. 

There are countless ways to save 
energy. Our tip is to find the ways 
that are most practicable for you. 
You'll find familiar suggestions— 
and perhaps some surprises—right 
on the ‘‘home"’ shown at the left 
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This is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
This is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg-tar’ If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar; count all the way down to Now’s number 1. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 








CRIME 


Tll Have Vengeance’ 


He is a peculiar but harmless figure 
on big-city streets, the lone man walk- 
ing down a sidewalk, railing loudly at 
some injustice inflicted by a distant, im- 
personal tormentor. The angry man who 
actually acts out his rage usually appears 
only in films—the demented TV news- 
caster in Network, for example, who de- 
clares war on what he sees as the Es- 
tablishment and touches a sympathetic 
nerve in millions of viewers by urging 
them to shout, “I'm mad as hell, and 
I'm not going to take it any more!” But 
sometimes he appears in real life 

Last week in Indianapolis, Anthony 
Kiritsis, 44, a sometime car salesman 
who had hoped to make his fortune in 
real estate, was mad as hell, and he de- 
cided not to take it any more. He walked 
into the Meridian Mortgage Co., seized 
President Richard Hall, 42, wired the 
muzzle of a sawed-off shotgun to Hall’s 
neck and led him into the street to be- 
gin a 63-hour odyssey of personal fury 
and public terror. 

Cheap Shot. Kiritsis pushed Hall 
along for four blocks, yelling, “Stay 
back, stay back!” at astonished pedestri- 
ans and gathering police. He then com- 
mandeered a patrol car and forced Hall 
to drive to Kiritsis’ two-room flat in 
Crestwood Village West, seven miles 
away. Once barricaded in his apartment 
with Hall as hostage, Kiritsis warned the 
police that the place was booby-trapped 
with dynamite. Then came his demands 
From Meridian, he wanted immediate 
cancellation of a $130,000 mortgage that 
he had taken out months before in the 
hope of developing a 17-acre plot in In- 
dianapolis into a shopping center. The 
loan was due on March |, but the devel- 
opment was a failure. The reason, ac- 
cording to Kiritsis: Meridian had steered 
potential tenants away from his project 
for the purpose of forcing him into bank- 
ruptcy and foreclosing on his land 
“These people betrayed me,” he told a 
telephone interviewer. “I went down 
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KIRITSIS BEFORE ARREST, WITH SHOTGUN STILL WIRED TO HOSTAGE RICHARD HALL 





there for vengeance, and by God I'll 
have vengeance.” 

Company Officials said they would 
cancel the loan, while claiming they 
had warned retailers away from the 
project only because they felt the quick- 
tempered Kiritsis was not up to man- 
aging it. Next, Kiritsis demanded full 
immunity from prosecution. The fol- 
lowing day county officials agreed—on 
the condition that Hall would imme- 
diately be released. But Kiritsis waited 
another day, while his lawyer looked 
over the immunity agreement, before 
pronouncing himself satisfied. Then, 
beaming in what he thought was tri- 
umph, he marched Hall—still wired to 
the shotgun—into a lobby crowded with 
newsmen and police 

In an obscenity-filled 23-minute 
monologue before the TV cameras, Ki- 
ritsis declared himself “a goddam na- 
tional hero.” Later he said that he had 
“really pulled one over” on the cops, 
confessing that he had no dynamite in 
his apartment. He finally released Hall, 
then defiantly fired his shotgun out a 
door, When the gun jammed as he tried 
to shoot again, police grabbed him 

As Kiritsis was led away to be 
booked for kidnaping and jailed in lieu 
of $850,000 bail, Police Chief Eugene 
Gallagher said: “Tony, you lied to us. 
You didn’t let [Hall go immediately], as 
you said. You blew it.” Officials later 
said they had never intended to let Ki- 
ritsis off in any case. As he slumped into 
the patrol car, Kiritsis muttered, “A 
cheap shot, a cheap shot.” 


Death of a Wireman 


Among the practitioners of his craft, 
Frank Chin, 48, was a pro. He had been 
one of the most sought-after “wiremen,” 
or electronic eavesdroppers, in the East, 
supplying bugging and recording devices 
to clients on both sides of the law. But on 
Jan. 20 Chin’s tape ran out. He was 
found crumpled in a hallway near his 
West Side Manhattan workshop with six 
bullet holes in his head. 

The murder has stirred hoods and 
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lawmen. Who killed Frank Chin? Any 
number of people might have wanted to 
see him dead. Chin’s most popular de- 
vice, selling for $300 and up, was a Sony 
AM/FM cassette recorder adapted to 
receive sounds transmitted by “bugs” 
small enough to be hidden behind an 
electric wall socket. Chin’s wares were 
bought by such varied customers as po- 
lice in Connecticut and New Jersey 
(some with known Mafia connections), 
the Communist and Nationalist Chi- 
nese, United Nations officials, assorted 
foreign agents, the CIA and, some say, 
the White House plumbers of the Nixon 
years, Bugs installed by Chin in the East 
Side digs of Prostitute Xaviera Hollan- 
der yielded the raw material for her 1972 
book, The Happy Hooker. But along with 
a lot of business, Chin picked up a bad 
habit: he liked to testify in court cases in 
which his equipment had been used 
Says his blonde wife, Leonore, with un- 
derstatement: “He made about two en- 
emies a year over a period of ten years.” 

Rub Out. Last fall, Chin testified in 
a case involving a Stratford, Conn., po- 
liceman named Joseph Berke, who was 
convicted of having bugged the town 
hall, ostensibly to aid himself in the state 
examination for promotion. The bugs 
were discovered by electricians, and at 
the trial Chin testified that he had sold 
the cop a listening device—key testimo- 
ny that helped convict Berke. Investiga- 
tors theorize that Chin may have been 
rubbed out by someone else who had 
been using his equipment illegally and, 
hearing about the Berke case, decided 
that the bug maker had become too talk- 
ative for comfort. Then again, almost 
anyone involved in criminal activity that 
Chin knew about could have been the 
murderer. Chin apparently knew he was 
in danger. At least three days before his 
murder, he had packed his car with the 
intention of fleeing to Montreal, thence 
to Hong Kong or China 
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HUMAN RIGHTS/COVER STORY 
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THE DISSIDENTS Z MOSCOW 


Whenever a Soviet dissident picks 
up his telephone, he can be sure that 
the KGB has either bugged it or discon- 
nected it. So it was last week that in a 
tiny Moscow apartment, a tall, stooped 
man of 55 bundled himself into his worn 
overcoat and ratty fur hat, walked down 
seven flights of stairs and made his way 
through a noontime snowstorm to a pub- 
lic phone booth. It was by now a fa- 
miliar routine for Andrei Sakharov, 
foremost builder of the Soviet hydrogen 
bomb, winner of the 1975 Nobel Peace 
Prize and leader of the Russian human 
rights movement. On that day, a friend 
had brought a report of yet another ar- 
rest, and it was Sakharov’s self-imposed 
duty to inform Western journalists, who 
would tell the world 

In a tremulous voice, Sakharov 
spoke of the imprisonment of his close 
friend and collaborator, Physicist Yuri 
Orlov, 52. A diminutive man with a 
shock of red hair, Orlov is chief of 
the unofficial eleven-member Helsinki 
monitoring committee, which keeps 


YURI ORLOV 





close watch on Soviet compliance with 
the human rights provisions of the 1975 
Helsinki agreement. A member of the 
Armenian Academy of Sciences, he had 
devoted himself in the past year to or- 
ganizing the Helsinki group in Moscow 
and other cities 

Orlov’s arrest was part of an intense 
human and political drama that in- 
volved the Soviet Union, other Europe- 
an Communist countries and parties, the 
US., the Western press and countless 
known as well as obscure subjects of 
Communist rule. Each of the partici- 
pants was sometimes an_ instigator, 
sometimes a pawn 

The Kremlin had been startled and 
angered by a series of sharp Carter Ad- 
ministration criticisms of Soviet and 
Czechoslovak treatment of dissidents 
The State Department warned Moscow 
that continual harassment of Andrei Sa- 
kharov conflicted with “accepted inter- 
national standards of human rights.” 
This was followed by a more moderate 
statement of support from Jimmy Car- 
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ter. The Russians evidently decided that 
they could not ignore comments that 
they regarded as provocative, and that 
seemed to signal a new and tougher ap- 
proach to Soviet-American relations. As 
if to test the U.S. resolve, the KGB ar- 
rested Dissident Alexander Ginzburg in 
a telephone booth. Hours later the 
Kremlin ordered the expulsion of 
George Krimsky, a Russian-speaking 
American reporter for the Associated 
Press who had been zealous in covering 
dissident activities. In swift retaliation, 
the U.S. State Department deported a 
Washington-based Tass correspondent 
(TIME, Feb. 14). This brought a response 
with a touch of Soviet surrealism wor- 
thy of Orwell or even Lewis Carroll. The 
Russians denounced the U.S. for failure 
to adhere to the provisions of the Hel- 
sinki agreement 

Ginzburg’s arrest again prompted 
Carter to issue a statement of regret. The 
Russians next picked up Orlov—wheth- 
er in response to Carter or simply be- 
cause of Orlov’s activities is not clear 
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Beloved ! Skinflint. 


BUICK SKYLARK. Time was, any-car you called 

“skinflint? was about as loveable as an attic fan. On the 
other-hand, any.car you loved Usually asked frequent 
demonstrations of your affection in das stops.ahd the 
Cost of ownership 

But now there is Buick Skylark: It's one automobile 
iiarelm@ale)e.>'-|-m (Mele) (gb el0 melee) se m-lsenelbole(sic 
watching. instincts at the same time 

Step inside. |f you've specified the custom trim 
that's available, you'll find the seats clothed in rich velour, 
with thick foam bolsters for backs and shoulders. 

Take the controls. Notice haw the-switches and 
gauges come readily to hand and eye. As an added 
touch, the speedometer is graduated in km/h as well 
as mph. 

=Selalem ia oMl|(-MmGlace-\eele.eoMlsl-i-0-E-lablaige) lil) 
little gem of a V-6—Buick-made, of course. 

Set it in motion: The ride is firm but supple, and the 
whole car is solid.and agile on its feet. Notice how quiet 
itis, too—there's an abundance of sound-deadening 
insulation because, after all, Skylark is a Buick. 

From here, nothing much left-to do but enjoy the 
options that are available. Like a Delco AM-FM stereo 
and tape. Or factory-installed-CB, Or electric door locks, 
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windows and trunk, a, sport, Skylark constantly rewards 
Youremotions: élegant fabrics hére, cut-pitecarpeting 
there=everything frong-shiny lacquer paint to squarish 
European lines. 

Yetsior-all its abilityto'charm the heart,.Skylark is a 
pillar of practicality to own 

Consider mileage. According to EPA estimates, a 
Skylark with standard V-6 engine; available automatic 
transmission, and standard 2.56-axle ratio; achieves 


*27 miles per gallon_onthe highway, and an equally 


impressive.17 inthe city. Natirally your mileage may 
vary, depending on;how and where yourdrive, the 
condition of your car, and its equipment (California 
EPA figures are lower). But anytime you can combine 
mileage of that sort with the magic.we just described, 
and get it all for a purchase price that's within reach of 
all but the most austere budgets, well, it makes Skylark 
well worth considering, 
doesn't it? You know 
it does. 
Skylark is at your 
Buick dealer. In Coupe, 
Hatchback and Sedan 
body styles 

















We built a small, low-cost computer. 


System/32 has been designed 
to meet the needs of growing busi 
nesses. It's small enough to fit in 
just about anywhere. It’s easy to 
operate. And, best of all, it leases 


for under $1000/month. 


But, one of the most remark- 
ablethings about System/32 is the 
ready-to-use programming that’s 
available with the computer at a 
modest additional cost. 


Imagine a computer that 


comes already 


programmed for 
your business, turning out fast, 
accurate payroll, inventory and 
management reports, all automat- 
ically. 

Well that’s the idea behind the 
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“Appliance Distribution Associations 


7 Paint and Chemical 
Automotive Industry Seen 
Supplies Distribution 
Paper Products 
Candy and Tobacco : rs 
Distribution and Office Supplies 
Plumbing, Heating 
eneacing and Air Conditioning 
Distribution 


Electrical and Electronics 






Distribution be Public Accounting 
as ote 
~ Food Processing and _ Oskette School 
Distribution _— tte Administration 
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Pe: Diskette Distribution 
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Diskette Tire Distribution 
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Toys, Sporting Goods 
Industrial Distribution Sole: Denies 
: a a LY sie a RT Re 4 
Legal Firms == Wine and Distilled 
Beverage Distribution 


Lumber and Building 
Materials 





Wholesale Food 
Distribution 


Manufacturing 


And made it easy to use in your business. 


System/32 computer. The key pro- Today, there are System/32 If you'd like to find out how 
gramming has already been writ programming packages at work System/32 can fit into your busi 
ten and stored on easy-to-use IBM in over twenty different indus ness, call your nearest IBM 


diskettes, so you get all the bene tries and System/82 computers at General Systems 
fits of the computer with hardly work in thousands of different Division office. IBM 
any of the work. businesses. 


System/32. A small computer can make a big difference. 
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“My insurance company? New England Life,of course.Why?” 


Mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling, anyone? 


——————__—- 
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The KGB also raided the apartment of 


Mykola Rudenko, head of the Helsinki 
groups Kiev chapter. The agents 
trashed the contents of Rudenko’s flat 
and stripped his wife naked to humil- 
iate her. Rudenko and Oleska Tykhy. a 
committee member from the city of Do- 
netsk. were then hauled off to Ukrai- 
nian prisons 


Sakharov told TiMt Moscow Bureau 
Chief Marsh Clark that he attributed 
the wave of repression to a Soviet at- 
tempt to “blackmail” Carter into silence 
on the human rights issue. Soviet Exile 
Andrei Amalrik told TiMt Correspon 
dent David Aikman in Holland that 
“the Soviet Union wants to see how 
tough Carter ts.” 
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complicated, The dissidents have indeed 
become a significant issue between Mos- 
cow and Washington, at the very mo- 
ment that both sides are trying to get 
arms-control efforts back on the track 
But the Russians are also beset by oth- 
er serious problems at home and abroad 
The Soviet and East European econo- 
mies are strained, Soviet influence in the 


The situation is 


PILGRIM OF CONSCIENCE 


By US. standards, the seventh-floor Moscow apartment 
would be considered painfully modest. A narrow entrance cor- 
ridor leads to a tiny bathroom, a toilet, a minuscule kitchen; two 
other small, book-cluttered rooms serve variously as bedrooms. 
living space and study areas. Yet if there is an epicenter to the So- 
viet Union's fragmented human rights movement, it is this dingy 
apartment. For it is the home of Physicist Andrei Dmitriyevich 
Sakharov, 55. guiding spirit of the harassed, hunted dissidents of 
the US.S.R 

There Sakharov welcomes Western journalists to issue yet an- 
other appeal to world opinion for Soviet political prisoners. There 
he counsels and often gives needed sanctuary to other colleagues 
in dissent. Tall, stoop-shouldered, quick to smile, his gray hair a 
fringe around his bald crown, Sakharov looks, in these conver- 
sations, more like a genial professor holding forth at a home sem- 
inar than a man in the process of defying the world’s most pow- 
erful Communist state. Indeed, the odds of winning his challenge 
seem so impossible that he sometimes calls himself, with self-dep- 
recating humor, Andrei Blazhenny—a Russian word that con- 
notes both sainthood and madness 

The son of a Moscow physics teacher and textbook author, Sa- 
kharov recalls his early family life as “cultured and close.” From 
childhood, he says, “I lived in an atmosphere of decency, mu- 
tual help and tact, a liking for work and respect for the mastery 
of one’s chosen profession.” Young Andrei lost no time in mas- 
tering his: by 1942, having graduated with honors in physics 
from Moscow State University, he went to work in the war 
industry. After World War II. he studied with the theoretical 
physicist (and later Nobel laureate) Igor. Tamm. Soon he was 
at work on the Kremlin’s No. | priority project: development 
of the Soviet Union's hydrogen bomb. “When I began working 
on this terrible weapon, I felt subjectively that I was working 
for peace, that my work would help foster a balance of pow- 
er,’ Sakharov recalled years later. “It was a natural point of 
view shared by many of us. especially since we actually had 
no choice in the matter.” 


Commenting on last week's arrests 


. 

Sakharov’s top-secret assignment also included research on 
industrial uses for thermonuclear energy with Mentor Tamm 
There was little life but science—and the mandatory state “su- 
pervision™ that went with it. For all of the 18 years (1950-68) 
that he held his top-level security clearance, Sakharov was nev- 
er without the shadow of a bodyguard, even when he slept or 
went swimming. There were, however, compensations. He won 
the Stalin Prize and was thrice awarded the country’s highest ci- 
vilian medal, the Order of the Red Banner of Labor. He was the 
youngest member ever elected to the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. He was given a suburban dacha, a sizable Moscow apart- 
ment and the princely salary (by Soviet standards) of $26,500 a 
year 

But in the late 1950s, Sakharov began taking his first tenta- 
live steps on his pilgrimage of conscience. Disturbed by the dan- 
gers of nuclear fallout contamination, he protested a series of 1958 
Soviet tests. Then, in 1961, Sakharov personally pleaded with So- 
viet Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev to reverse the decision to 
break a worldwide moratorium on atmospheric testing. Khru- 
shchev, who in his memoirs would call Sakharov “a crystal of mo- 
rality,’ was unmoved by the appeal. When another effort in 1962 
failed to halt a test blast, Sakharov pressed a nuclear weapons of- 
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somewhat more 


Middle East continues to decline. and 


ficial to consider a limited ban (on air, sea and space testing) that 
would avoid contamination. How much Sakharov’s initiative 
helped is not known, but that formula became the basis of the Par- 
ual Test Ban Treaty signed in Moscow in 1963 

Sakharov identified himself as a loyal socialist when he wrote 
his keystone 1968 essay, Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual 
Freedom, in which he argued that only a convergence of the cap- 
italist West and the socialist East could avoid the destruction of 
mankind. The book won him celebrity abroad, but at home 

where it circulated in samizdat, the underground press—his se- 

curity clearance was abruptly withdrawn 

His involvement with dissidents steadily accelerated: he 
signed petitions for the release of arrested intellectuals, stood 
vigil at political trials. In 1970, wars» coarse 
with Physicist Valentin Tur- ~ 
chin and Historian Roy Med- 
vedev, he issued another man- 
ifesto, this one harshly critical 
of internal Soviet policies. By 
then a widower (his first wife 
died in 1969). he met dark- 
eyed Yelena Bonner while 
standing vigil at a trial in late 
1970. Half Armenian, half 
Jewish, Yelena Bonner was a 
political firebrand. Her father 
George had been taken away 
and shot during the Stalinist 
purge of the "30s. her mother 
Ruth sentenced to a harrowing 
eleven years in the bleak con- 
centration camp of Karagan- 
da, in the barren steppes of Ka- 
zakhstan, where she had to dig 
out her own underground shel- 
ter. Since their marriage in 
1971. Yelena has been Andrei 
Sakharov’s constant partner in 
protest. It was she, while out- 
side the Soviet Union for an 
eye operation. who accepted 
Sakharov’s Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1975, after the Kremlin de- 
nied the new laureate an exit visa to make the journey 

Sadly. though he has grown close to Yelena’s children, Sa- 
kharov’s own three children have virtually disowned him. The 
physicist has responded only with generosity. He has given them 
his prestigious Moscow apartment and his dacha. Sakharov is ca- 
sually oblivious to other material possessions as well. These days 
most of his $440 monthly stipend from the Academy of Sciences 
—the one source of income that endures—goes to the families of 
imprisoned dissidents. He regrets that in 1968 he gave away his 
accumulated $153,000 savings to cancer research and the Red 
Cross, believing it could be better used now to help persecuted 
critics of the regime 

But he has given those critics a much greater gift already. “Sa- 
kharov has saved the democratic movement in the Soviet Union,” 
says Vadim Belotserkovsky. a dissident Soviet journalist who 
came to the West in 1973. “The whole movement might have 
died if it had been led only by people who lacked international 
prestige.” That Andrei Sakharov sull has—now more than ever 
It is one weapon that he is not afraid to use 





SAKHAROV IN MOSCOW FLAT 
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the “victory” of pro-Russian forces in 
Angola is proving a mixed blessing. be- 
cause it has led to a new American con- 
cern about Soviet expansionism. Be- 
sides, a specter is haunting Europe—the 
specter of Euro-Communism, which 
proclaims itself independent of Moscow 
and professes all kinds of liberal and 
even democratic heresies 


n top of all that. the dissident 
movement is turning from an em- 
barrassment into a potentially se- 
rious problem. It exists not only 
in the Soviet Union but all over East- 
ern Europe. where it is not simply a pro- 
lest against Communist totalitarian 
practices but a nationalistic protest 
against Soviet colonial rule 
In Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
Poland and even some of the less vol- 
atile satellites, the Russians and their 


MEETING AT SAKHAROV'S FLAT 


local rulers are being forced to put 
out brushfires of discontent. The East 
Europeans are issuing declarations of 
support for sympathizers abroad and 
criticizing their regimes on economic 
political and moral grounds. Moscow 
thus faces its most serious troubles in 
Eastern Europe since 1968 (though now 
not nearly as severe), when the outbreak 
of “liberalism” in Czechoslovakia was 
put down by Soviet invasion 

Who are the dissidents’? In Russia. 
there are only a handful. mostly intel 
lectuals, writers and professionals who 
have achieved some success and even 
distinction. In the vast Soviet Union 
with its 257 million populauion, Sakha- 
rov estimates that between 2.000 and 
10.000 dissidents are “prisoners of con- 
science’: it is impossible to say how 
many others are sull free. They are de- 
spised or regarded with suspicion or in- 
difference by most of the population 
Their significance does not lie in their 
numbers. but in the fact that they were 
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driven to protest in the first place—and 
that their rulers are not sure how to cope 
with them. The world knows that the So- 
viet Union is a police state; what is sur- 
prising is not that dissidents are re- 
pressed but that they have as much 
relative freedom as they do 

They are jailed, confined in mental 
insututions, harassed in a dozen ways, 
ranging from merely annoying to bru- 
tal. But Soviet dissidents call press con- 
ferences, circulate forbidden books and 
manuscripts. bombard Washington, 
Paris and the Vatican with their pro- 
tests. As soon as one of their number is 
arrested, wives, children and friends set 
up a clamor. Sakharov is almost a tour- 
ist altraction in Moscow, and regularly 
receives foreign newsmen, None of this 
would have been conceivable under 
Stalin. 

Why do the Soviets tolerate the dis- 
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sidents to the extent that they 


do? “What alternative do the 
/ authorities have?” says one 
prominent critic. Anatoli 


Shchransky. “To take more direct mea 
sures against us would be to return to 
the days of Stalin and that they don't 
want. They are interested in Western 
opinion and in détente and in good eco- 
nomic relations, and most of the pre- 
sent leaders are the very men who sur- 
vived Stalin. World opinion is what 
keeps us going. what keeps us alive.” 
Mass terror was ended after Stalin's 
death, but no one doubts that if the dis- 
sident movement were ever to become 
a serious threat to Communist rule, the 
Kremlin would crack down with full 
force 

Part of the Sovict dilemma stems 
from the Helsinki agreement, which 
many at first regarded as a victory for 
Moscow because it supposedly estab 
lished the “inviolability” of existing 
frontiers. thus legitimizing the Soviet 
takeover of the Baltic states and the sta- 
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tus quo in Eastern Europe. The agree- 
ment also contained broad humanitar- 
ian declarations in favor of the right of 
people to leave and enter countries on 
family visits, access to foreign publica- 
tions, international youth meetings, and 
the improvement of working conditions 
for journalists abroad. Moscow presum- 
ably saw nothing too threatening in 
those principles. After all, far more spe- 
cific rights are guaranteed in the Soviet 
constitution, such as freedom of worship 
of the press and of assembly—and those 
rights have been flouted for 60 years in 
the U.S.S.R 

But libertarians in the U.S.S.R. and 
other Communist countries were taking 
Helsinki seriously—or acting as if they 
were. According to a tale that has been 
repeated with local variations in virtu- 
ally every Communist country in Eu- 
rope, a grandmother goes to the police 
station in Pinsk and requests permission 
to visit her sister in The Bronx. The po- 
liceman just shakes his head. The old 
lady then pulls out of her string shop 
ping bag the tattered pages from Pray- 
da reproducing the text of the Helsinki 
agreement. “It says here, young man, 
on page 3. section A—Contacts and 
Regular Meetings on the Basis of Fam- 
ily Ties—that I can go, and it’s signed 
by Comrade Brezhnev" Replies the po- 

liceman: “Babushka, this is Pinsk, not 
Helsinki. 

Still. a limited number of trips 
abroad have been won by just such 
determined effrontery. On a larger 
scale, would-be reformers in the Soviet 
Union and East Europe have used the 
Communist governments’ ratification of 
Helsinki as a lever to press for liber- 
alization on many fronts, such as cen- 
sorship and immigration—with scant 
success. The Kremlin and the other East 
bloc regimes have no intention of per- 
mitting the free flow of ideas and peo- 
ple that Helsinki calls for 

Embarrassingly for Moscow, under 
the terms of the Helsinki agreement 
the Soviets must submit next summer 
to a review in Belgrade of their ob- 
servance of its provisions. Sitting in judg- 
ment will be not a littke group of Rus- 
sian dissidents but representatives of 
the 34 other nations who signed the ac- 
cord, Moscow and the other East Eu- 
ropean capitals are apparently trying 
to put down the current wave of dis- 
sent before the meeting 


he Soviet leaders could have cho 
sen to crack down on any number 
of the U.S.S.R.'s many dissenting 
groups—religious, political or eth- 
nic—against which criminal cases are 
always in preparation, But the activities 
of the Helsinki monitoring committee 
one of many such _ self-appointed 
groups that have sprung up around the 
world—pose a serious political threat 
There is an inherent contradiction 
between some of the freedom promul- 
gated at Helsinki and the cast of the So- 
viet legal system. Dissidents are often 
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Imagine fitting all the information in 
the Neu York Public Library into 
acomputer the size of a walk-in closet. 


Nothing stores so much information 
in so little space as a computer. But 
government andindustry are collecting 
and storing so much datathatit’s simply 
beginning to take up too much room. 

At Sperry Univae, a division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, researchers are 
refining a technology that solves that 
problem. It’s called bubble memory. 


The bubbles are invisibly small mag- 


netic regions, packed one billion to the 

square inch in a magnetic garnet. 
Sperry Univac’s bubble memory 

stores facts in as little as 1/100th the 
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Researchers at Sperry Univac are 
perfecting a way to squeeze billions of facts 
into microscopic magnetic bubbles. 
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space required for the same data in a conventional 
computer memory. It uses only 1/100th as much power. 
Retrieval is 1000 times faster. And it never forgets, not 
even if there’s a power failure. 


Research is a major activity at Sperry. 
Right now we're also into geothermal 
pumps, fiber optics, and frictionless 
bearings. All part of a corporate com- 
mitment to the future. All part of the 
big idea at Sperry Rand Corporation: 
Making machines do more, so man can 
do more. 

It's the common purpose that makes 
Sperry, Sperry Flight Systems, Sperry 
Vickers, Sperry Remington, Sperry 
Univac and Sperry New Holland add up 
to Sperry Rand Corporation, 1290 Ave. 
of the Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 


MAKING MACHINES DO MORE, SO MAN CAN DO MORE. 
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“A new shopping center in Dallas? 
We certainly can and do make 
construction loans there. In all 
50 states.” 


“Heard you're retooling for a new 
Steelmaking process. We were 
founded about 75 years before 
Bessemer made iron into steel. We've 
been helping American industry grow 
Since 1784. And vice versa.” 


“Did you say railroad cars or 
airplanes? We can get you as big a 
loan as you need.” 


“Another plant expansion? That's 
good news.” 





“Drilling equipment dollars? We've 
been making oil and gas loans to 
independents for years. Doing all we 
can to help alleviate the energy 
Shortage.” 


“A new magazine? We've dealt with 
some of the smallest publishers and 
some of the largest. We understand 
your industry.’ 


“How do you do? Yes, we're 
The Bank of New York, the bank that 
manages money. And lends money 
as well.” 


The Bank of New York. 
The bank that manages money. 


COR POR ATE 


LOANS. 
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tried under catch-all laws against “the 
dissemination of anti-Soviet propagan- 
da.” This charge has been used to apply 
to the lending of a book about John F 
Kennedy as well as to a demonstration 
against the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in Red Square. The crime of 
hooliganism” can also be defined in any 
number of useful ways. and a guilty 


charge can result in a prison term of 


one to five years. How severely these 
handy laws are applied depends on the 
prevailing political climate 

At the same time, the Soviets deny 
they have any political prisoners. Those 
charged under the “anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda™ laws are often described in the 
press as layabouts, drunks, dope fiends 
and common criminals, especially if the 
case has been publicized in the West 
ern press. Last week Poet Alexander 
Ginzburg, whose arrest Carter deplored 
at his press conference, was not only ac- 
cused of possessing subversive literature 
but was also characterized by Tass as a 
sponger and an inveterate profiteer in 
stolen icons. The agency also declared 
that large sums of foreign money had 
been found in his apartment. Before his 
arrest Ginzburg charged that plain- 
clothesmen had planted some foreign 
currency behind the toilet, then pro 
duced it as evidence later 

Since the dissidents’ heyday in the 
early 1960s, the government policy of se- 
lective terror has sent many troublemak- 
ers to prison camps and KGB-run luna- 
tic asylums. The latter are particularly 
fearsome. Two longtime “patients” who 
are now in the West have described the 
treatment 
the “roll-up”: wet canvas Is wrapped 
tight around the victim and then allowed 
to dry, causing excruciating pain. Leo- 
nid Plyushch told TIME Correspondent 
Sandy Burton in Paris last week about 
the treatment of prisoners who go on 
hunger strikes. They are force-fed with 
boiling liquids that are poured into their 
gullets. The tube is often jammed into 
the mouth by breaking the patient's 
teeth 

In his moving plea to Jimmy Car- 
ter last month, Sakharov detailed the 
plight of 15 political prisoners in the So- 
viet Union. Some, like Valentyn Moroz, 
the Ukrainian historian, have become 
causes célébres. Others were more ob- 
secure; for example, Pyotr Ruban, a 
craftsman, was sentenced to eight years 
in a work camp and five more in exile 
for having carved out of wood a Bicen- 
tennial book cover honoring America’s 
200th birthday. In his talks with Cor- 
respondent Clark in the past two crisis- 
ridden weeks, Sakharov expressed his 
fears for his close friend, Biologist Ser- 
gei Kovalev. who Is al present serving a 
seven-year sentence and who will die of 
cancer unless an operation can be ar- 
ranged outside the camps. Sakharov has 
twice written to the Minister of the In- 
terior and has received no reply. As for 
Alexander Ginzburg and Mykola Ru- 
denko, Sakharov is afraid they will die 
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in prison, since both are very ill 
The pattern of persecution is usu- 
ally inconsistent and unpredictable 
largely because of sheer bureaucratic 
inefficiency. Those who are not put away 
are openly harassed in their homes and 
on the street. Foreign newsmen are a 
constant target. KGB hoods slash their 
tires or damage their brakes. Political 
killings have become rare in the Soviet 
Union. but the KGB is still suspected of 
employing thugs to dispose of trouble- 
some artists and intellectuals. Last year 
Poet Konstantin Bogatyrev was mugged 
on a Moscow street. As he lay dying of 
a skull fracture in a hospital, KGB agents 
burst in and told doctors to “fix him so 
he will come out an idiot.” When the 
physicians refused, the agents threat- 
ened them 


nother—and much less brutal 
method by which the Soviets at- 
tempt to stifle dissidents is to 
throw them out of the country. In 
1974, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the most 
famous and impassioned of all the dis- 
sidents, was summarily deported. Elo- 
quent spokesmen like Andrei Sinyavsky 
Joseph Brodsky, Pavel Litvinov and An- 
drei Amalrik felt compelled to leave the 
U.SS.R. after spending long years in 
camps or in internal exile. The single 
greatest gain in personal freedom was 
also a loss. The emigration of 125,000 
Jews since 1970 has left the dissident 
movement bereft of some of its strong- 
est activists 
Always militating against a cohesive 
movement has been the lack of a com- 
mon cause among widely disparate 
groups. A few dissidents, like Histo- 
rian Roy Medvedev, are outspoken 
democratic socialists who believe 
that the Communist system Is sus- 
ceptible to democratization. Dissidents 





among the national minorities, notably 
the Ukrainians, seek cultural autonomy 
and an end to discrimination and re- 
pression by the Russian majority. Re- 
ligious groups, especially persecuted 
Protestant sects such as the Initiative 
Baptists and Pentecostals, are struggling 
for freedom of worship. 

To some extent Helsinki has suc 
ceeded in bringing together some of the 
various strands of dissidence. Before his 
arrest, Yuri Orlov told Correspondent 
Clark that “for the first time we have 
united in the Helsinki monitoring com- 
mittee all kinds of dissidents and we 
have achieved some degree of coordi- 
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nation. Helsinki gives us a banner under 
which we can all stand.” 

Although dissidents are under po- 
lice surveillance, they try to work as 
openly as possible. They keep in touch 
by meeting in each other’s apartments 
and sending messages by hand. Activ- 
ists travel frequently to different cities 
They are in constant communication 
with fellow dissidents now in exile—for 
example, Valery Chalidze, the editor of 
A Chronicle of Human Rights in the 
U.S.S.R., a newsletter that prints reports 
of the movement's activities. Foreign 
journalists in Russia are also a priceless 
link to the West 

Says Sakharov: “We can inform our 
country only by informing the West.” 
Most news about dissidents—and, in- 
deed, about all facets of Soviet society 
published in the press abroad—is quick- 
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ly picked up and broadcast to the So- 
viet Union in Russian by Radio Lib- 
erty, the BBC and other foreign short- 
wave radio stations. Orlov has estimated 
that about one-fourth of the urban So- 
viet population listens to foreign broad- 
casts. Leonid Brezhnev declares that the 
broadcasts “poison the atmosphere,” but 
he has made no move to step up jam- 
ming. Radio communication, in fact 
can often be more efficient than the net- 
work of the secret police. Recalled one 
of an estimated 2,000 to 3,000 Jewish 
“refuseniks,” who have been denied per- 
mission to leave the country: “When I 
was detained after the sit-in at the Su- 
preme Soviet, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior said to me, ‘I heard on the BBC that 
some of you people were beaten up but 
I have no information about it yet in 
my office.” ~ 
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Russia’s isolated expressions of dis- 
sent seem like mere burgeonings com- 
pared with the recent growth of liber- 
tarian movements in Eastern Europe 
Rooted in nationalism and democratic 
traditions, dissent may vary in intensity 
from country to country but the aspi- 
rations for justice and human rights re- 
main the same. 

Last week Milovan Djilas, once a 
powerful leader of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, appealed to West Euro- 
pean parties to persuade the government 
of Josip Broz Tito to respect human 
rights. Djilas, who was a wartime par- 
tisan leader with Tito, pointed out that 
there are 600 political prisoners in Yu- 
goslavia—proportionately more than in 
the U.S.S.R., which has an estimated 
10,000. He also communicated his sym- 
pathy with Soviet and Czechoslovak dis- 
sidents. Similar messages of 
support shot back and forth 
across East Europe’s borders 
The exception was Bulgaria, 
where the government of To- 
dor Zhivkov keeps a virtually 
airtight seal on dissent. From 
equally repressive Rumania 
came an eloquent expression 
of solidarity with all Eastern 
Europeans under “Russian 
occupation.” The author was 
Novelist Paul Goma, the Ru- 
manian Solzhenitsyn, who 
has written a searing account 
of his country’s concentration 
camps. In Hungary, where 
citizens enjoy more personal 
freedom than in any other 
East bloc country, intellectu- 
als remained fearful of rock- 
ing the fragile boat steered by 
Party Chief Janos Kadar 
since the 1956 revolution 
Still, 34 intellectuals broke 
the seemingly placid surface 
last week with a message for 
Playwright Pavel Kohout, 
who is being harassed by 
Czechoslovak authorities. It 
read: “The defense of human 
rights is a common concern 
of all Eastern Europe.” In 
other East bloc countries, human rights 
activists were demonstrating that this 
was indeed the case 

>» Czechoslovakia. Afler a brief 
lull the official Czechoslovak press re- 
sumed its ferocious attacks on the near- 
ly 500 signers of Charter 77, a mani- 
festo calling for compliance with the 
Helsinki human rights accord. The 
charter had provoked the alarm and fury 
of the regime because its adherents in- 
clude the country’s foremost writers and 
intellectuals, plus ousted leaders of the 
liberal regime of Alexander Dubéek 
Last week the charter was endorsed by 
Dubéek himself, who has been working 
for the forestry office in Bratislava since 
he was deposed by the Russian invad- 
ers in 1968 

Playwright Vaclav Havel, Journalist 
Jiri Lederer and Writer Frantisek Pav- 





li¢ek, who are prominent chartists, 
awaited trial in Prague. Police mean- 
while swooped down on signers and took 
away their identity cards, making it im- 
possible for them to use the post office 
Others found that their children had 
been barred from colleges and univer- 
sities. Chartists continued to refuse gov- 
ernment offers to let them emigrate, 
electing to remain with their country- 
men in spite of the risk. When one ac- 
tivist was arrested, another had already 
been designated to take his place. The 
goal of the charter movement, says one 
of its founders, Philosopher Jan Pato- 
¢ka, is “a certain moral dignity.” The re- 
sumption of the crackdown seemed con- 
nected with the arrival of a delegation 
from Moscow, headed by Ivan Kapito- 
nov, a powerful secretary of the Central 
Committee and professional trouble- 
shooter. 

>» East Germany. Once the most 
obedient of peoples in the Soviet bloc, 
the East Germans have begun to man- 
ifest discontent with life in the most 
prosperous and at the same time one of 
the most oppressive countries in Com- 
munist Europe. Much to the dismay of 
Party Boss Erich Honecker, some 200,- 
000 people have applied to live in West 
Germany. Although many of the appli- 
cants have lost their jobs and apart- 
ments, tradesmen, workers and profes- 
sional people still persist in trying to 
get out 


n a stunning clampdown six weeks 
ago, the government imprisoned at 
least 50 people for supporting a pe- 
tition to reconsider the forced exile 
of the popular East German balladeer 
Wolf Biermann. Physicist Robert Ha- 
vemann, who was in a Nazi prison with 
Honecker, has been under house arrest 
since late last year for criticizing the re- 
gime. A host of dissident artists, writers 
and students have been arrested or beat- 
en up by goons hired by the security po- 
lice. Following the Soviet style, the po- 
lice have lately taken to putting 
dissidents into insane asylums. Last 
week Honecker called for a closer con- 
nection between the Soviet KGB and the 
East German security police because 
forces of “reaction” were trying to cause 
conflicts 
> Poland. Volatile Poles continued 
to pressure the government over after- 
effects of the food strikes and riots of 
last June. At that time, workers tore up 
railway tracks near Warsaw, set fire to 
Communist Party headquarters in Ra- 
dom and brought the nation to a five- 
hour standstill until a panicked govern- 
ment rescinded a rise in food prices 
When hundreds of workers were arrest- 
ed, 20 prominent intellectuals, including 
Novelist Jerzy Andrzejewski, formed a 
Workers’ Defense Committee to mobi- 
lize public support for the workers, who 
had been viciously beaten by the police 
The workers’ cause was championed 
by the Roman Catholic Church and no- 
tably by its revered Primate, Stefan Car- 
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From U.S. Plywood to Champion Building Products. 

We simply realized that “Plywood” no longer tells people all we make and do for them. 
It says plywood, all nght, but it hardly even hints at lumber, hardboard, roofing, insulation, 
Weldwood" paneling and sidings, particleboard, decorative overlays, and the various other 
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We also feel it’s time our name said what we truly are: an integral part of 
Champion International Corporation, one of the largest forest products companies in 
the world. 
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service, the same variety of products which have been a source of pride to us for so long. 
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The North Sea is one of the most 
forbidding spots on earth to drill for oil. 
Even on a nice day like today. 


For years, experts believed a major 


oil field was buried beneath the North Sea. 


But even if they could find the oil, they 
weren't sure they could get it out. Especially 
during stormy winter months when gale 
force winds and eighty-foot waves made 
operations even more hazardous. 


Relying on ingenuity instead of weather. 

When Phillips Petroleum finally did strike 
oil in the North Sea, they knew conventional 
production methods couldn’t stand up to the 
task. So they built a city that could. A city at 
sea called “Ekofisk.” 

A city so efficient, it can recover oil and 
natural gas, separate them on the spot, then 
pump both to terminals hundreds of miles 
away Via separate underwater pipelines. 

A city so accommodating, it will feed, 








sleep and entertain over 400 people in its 
own five-story hotel. 

A city so far reaching, a satellite com- 
munications system must be used to link its 
most distant points. 

A city so advanced, it has changed the 
whole concept of offshore oil production. 

But even more important than what’s 
gone into Ekofisk is what we're getting out 
of it: sorely needed oil and natural gas from a 
place where it could never be produced before. 


Where do we go from here? 

Soon, the people of Phillips Petroleum 
will be drilling even deeper into the oceans 
with a unique ship that uses computerized 
underwater thrusters to maintain its position 
with amazing accuracy. 

In the future, Phillips seismic crews will 
be able to determine their location in un- 
charted jungles using a remarkable ground-to- 
satellite communication system. 

Searching the world over for oil, then 
turning it into fine products for your 
car. At Phillips Petroleum we 
have a word for it: Performance. PHILLIPS 


The Performance Company 


dinal Wyszynski. By combining intellec- 
tuals, workers and churchmen, the 
defense movement could become a clas- 
sic counter-revolutionary force. Still, the 
Poles’ fear of provoking a Soviet inva- 
sion is a strong restraining influence. 
This month the defense movement 
scored a triumph: Party Chief Edward 
Gierek yielded to public pressure and 
promised to recommend clemency for 
all workers convicted of rioting. 


vents are anxiously watched by the 

French, Italian and Spanish Com- 

munist parties, which profess to 

favor a thoroughgoing democratic 
pathway to power. But they can hardly 
claim democratic credentials unless they 
are unreservedly outspoken about re- 
pression in Communist countries. 
(“They have yet to show proof of their al- 
leged democratic spirit,” says Austrian 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky.) On the oth- 
er hand, going too far in condemning 
Moscow and other Communist capitals 
could make them seem traitors to the 
Communist cause. Early this month, 
Italian Party Chief Enrico Berlinguer, 
addressing 3,000 workers in Milan, 
stressed “our criticism of certain ‘au- 
thoritarian features’ in the political 
regimes of some countries in Eastern 
Europe.” 

The Italian comrades, like the 
French and Spanish, are seemingly pre- 
pared to stand up for the Soviet dissi- 
dents’ right to speak, but not necessar- 
ily for what they say. Sakharov is an 
irritant to the Italian party's smooth, lib- 
ertarian approach. The party is hesitant 
to attack him openly because of his em- 
inent stature, but his messages to Jimmy 
Carter inviting U.S. participation in the 
human rights campaign are deemed la- 
mentably anti-Soviet in character 

Sull, Euro-Communism’s top three 
parties are scheduled to convene in Ma- 
drid in the coming weeks, and the Span- 
ish Communists are prepared to press 
for “an elaborate and strong declaration 
on the problem of dissent in Eastern 
Europe.” 

The Soviets are fighting back by ar- 
guing that the dissidents are only a 
handful of troublemakers who are clev- 
erly using the Western press to draw at- 
tention to themselves and are in turn 
being used by Western governments to 
stir up trouble in Communist countries. 
Last week Pravda accused the West of 
dangling dissidents “on the fishing rod 
of bourgeois propaganda” so as to dis- 
tract “the masses from the deep crisis 
in the capitalist system.” 

The Russians are also trying to show 
that the U'S. itself is guilty of offenses 
against human rights. Unfortunately, 
the propagandists have not had to in- 
vent many of their charges. Racial dis- 
crimination and the Watergate scandal 
alone provide plenty of ammunition 
—despite the vast difference between an 
established policy of repression and a 
skein of individual abuses; every such 
event is grist for the Soviet newspapers 
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Last week, for example, Pravda re- 
ported that police in New Haven, Conn.., 
had organized round-the-clock tele- 
phone bugging of the citizenry. This was 
based on a story in a New Haven paper 
saying that from 1966 to 1971 local po- 
lice had tapped the phones of more than 
100 people. At the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley last week, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology Harry Edwards 
told TIME’s Mike Weiss about a curious 
hour-long phone call from a Soviet 
newspaper editor in Moscow. He had 
heard that Edwards, a black activist, 
had been denied tenure and was accus- 
ing the university of racism. Said Ed- 
wards: He “simply called to let me know 
they were aware of the situation at 
Berkeley, that they were concerned 
about it as a human rights is- 
sue, and that the Soviet aca- 
demic community was very 
much interested in it. The 
thrust of the conversation was 
that they're going to run a se- 
ries of articles about my situ- 
ation at Berkeley.” 

To compare Russia's per- 
vasive totalitarian system with 
the abridgments of freedom 
that occur in the US. is, of 
course, nonsense. Few people 
understand this better than the 
Russian dissenters, especially 
Andrei Sakharov. But he is not 
as shrill in condemning his 
country’s masters as is Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn, Sakharov’s 
true genius is compassion, and 
that includes understanding his fellow 
Russians. Sakharov told Clark 

“The problem is that in order to 
achieve the good life here, one neces- 
sarily develops a certain conformist 
mentality. For most people, there is no 
opportunity to compare the system here 
with systems outside. The material side 
of life has improved here and people 
know it. So humans work, live and ex- 
ist here, not knowing of any other kind 
of life. On the surface, this might ap- 
pear to be harmonious, but this life has 
many tragedies. We speak today about 
the problem of freedom of choice for 
people to live where they want to live, es- 
pecially Jews. This problem is not new, 
but until quite recently, people in the 
West did not realize the extent of the 
problem. Now there are people with 
deep convictions, and a sense of deep 
righteousness, whose main objective is 
to inform the world about conditions in 
the Soviet Union 


don't know of any other country in 
the world where such a number of 
people would take part in a nonvi- 
olent fight to defend their ideals. Ev- 
eryone wants to have a job, be married. 
have children, be happy, but dissidents 
must be prepared to see their lives de- 
stroyed and those dear to them hurt 
When I look at my situation and my 
family’s situation and that of my coun- 
try, | realize that things are getting 
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steadily worse. But, for myself, I cannot 
consider emigration or even leaving this 
country provisionally. When people who 
are very close to me are persecuted, it 
creates an almost unbearable situation 
for me personally.” Unlike Solzhenitsyn, 
Sakharov does not talk of apocalyptic 
confrontation between the U.S. and 
Russia. He favors arms reduction and 
détente—but on better terms. “I do not 
believe that the West utilizes fully the 
opportunities provided by détente in as- 
suring the success of the human rights 
movement, not because the West doesn’t 
care, but because there is a lack of sol- 
idarity. There is not enough pressure put 
on the Soviet Union, which doesn’t un- 
derstand polite talk.” 

But just how much pressure can the 


US. apply? That is the immensely del- 
icate question before the U.S. The Car- 
ter Administration seems to be moving 
away from Kissinger’s “quiet diploma- 
cy”—and there is a marked, similar 
trend throughout the NATO alliance. But 
it is not clear how far Carter and Co 
feel they can go. There is some risk that 
by responding to each offensive Soviet 
act, the State Department will, in fact, 
let itself be remote-controlled by Mos- 
cow or the dissidents, however idealis- 
tic their motivation. Says a high-rank- 
ing Western diplomat in Moscow: “On 
the one hand, dissidents are undoubtedly 
helped by Washington's statements. Do 
they make Moscow more lenient? No. 
but they make it more difficult for the 
Soviets to bash Sakharov or send every- 
one to Siberia.” On the other hand, it is 
difficult to link foreign policy and mo- 
rality, because the Russians are proud, 
sensitive, somewhat paranoid and can- 
not be pushed too far. The diplomat con- 
tinues: “Is it not immoral to jettison dis- 
armament?” This is not likely to 
happen. Carter seems determined not to 
let human rights protests interfere with 
arms control; for its part. Moscow seems 
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to want progress on SALT, and needs 
trade and technology from the US. as 
well. But it is at least conceivable that 
if the U.S. pushed too hard on human 
rights. and if Moscow felt that things 
were moving out of control in Eastern 
Europe. a SALT agreement would be at 
least delayed. under pressure from Mos- 
cow’s own hard-liners 

Says Dimitri Simes. director of So- 


viet Policy Studies at Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, himself a Soviet Jew 
who left Russia in 1973: “A cautious ef- 
fort to make the Soviet Union a more tol- 
erant and civilized society is both moral 
and practical. At the same time, we have 
to know the limits of our power.” In sum. 
the U.S. cannot and should not hope to 
change the Soviet system: such a hope 





or intention could only be highly dan- 
gerous. But the U.S. may, by speaking 
out for its own principles, make Soviet 
and other Communist authorities more 
accountable to the world’s conscience 
(such as it is) and gradually enlarge the 
area of human freedom. That, as An- 
drei Sakharov and the other dissidents 
know, is difficult enough—and not a 
negligible goal 


THE FATE OF FAMILIES 


Late last week a brown Volvo rolled through the snowy streets 
ofa Vermont ski village and stopped in front of a restaurant, where 
TIME Correspondent Marlin Levin was waiting. A hazel-eyed wom- 
an got out and greeted Levin with a manuscript. She was Natalya 
Solzhenitsyna, 37, wife of the famed Russian author and exiled dis- 
sident, Alexander Solzhenitsyn. With their three children (ages 6, 4 
and 3) and her 14-year-old son, the Solzhenitsyns now live and work 
in Vermont. At TIME’s request, Mrs. Solzhenitsyna wrote about the 
families of Soviet dissidents and what can be done to help them. 
Here are her words, translated from the Russian. 


People in the West occasionally hear of the cruel conditions 
in Soviet labor camps: about prisoners be- 
ing tortured by hunger and cold, about the 
denial of medical care to sick prisoners and 
about forced psychiatric treatment of per- 
fectly sane people in mental hospitals. But 
very little is known about the frightening 
fate of political prisoners’ families—of their 
wives and children and aged parents 

In the U.S.S.R., a sentence for a polit- 
ical offense is always a sentence against the 
offender's family. Persecution against them 
starts immediately. Not only has the fam- 
ily lost its main provider but often the wife 
also loses her job. She has to feed her chil- 
dren, but she cannot find another job be- 
cause there is but one employer—the state, 

But instead of dwelling on the bitter 
list of sufferings, | would like to invite you 
to share with a prisoner's wife a rare mo- 
ment of joy, If the prisoner has in no way 
aroused the wrath of the camp authorities, 
once a year he has the right to receive a 
visit from his family members. You can eas- 
ily imagine how eagerly his wife or mother 
waits for that encounter. But the trip to 
the distant camps is lengthy and costly. And 
what about the children? Somebody has to 
take care of them while their mother is 
away, and she is lucky if she still has some true friends left to do 
her the favor: the KGB does its best to frighten them away. Of 
course, she can take her child with her, but she knows that her lit- 
tle daughter can be subjected to the same body search that is in 
store for her, Even if she somehow manages to provide for her 
family’s needs, this one trip will completely upset her budget 
And she will have to go on somehow, repeating to her children 
“Your father is an honest man who wished his country well.” 
This will continue for years: five, seven, ten, 15 years. 

Such relentless pressure on political prisoners’ families is not 
just the regime’s revenge against those who oppose it. It is far- 
sighted strategy. Those people who do not fear for themselves 
must fear for their families; they must know that their wives and 
children will go hungry, cold and homeless, will be subjected to 
humiliation, so it is better to give up any thought of dissent 

The Russian Social Fund, created in 1974 in Switzerland by 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, is dedicated to helping the families of po- 
litical prisoners. | am the managing director of the fund. Alex- 
ander turned over to it all his income from the publication of The 
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Gulag Archipelago. Fees for his speeches, articles and public ap- 
pearances are also turned over to the fund. 

Alexander Ginzburg, the poet who was arrested in early Feb- 
ruary, was the fund’s main representative in the U.S.S.R. Ma- 
terial help is distributed to political prisoners’ families there only 
with great difficulty; the authorities are not prepared to tolerate 
help to their victims. Families are threatened: if you accept help. 
so much the worse for your relative in camp. Very few people 
had the courage to accept help directly from the fund. They re- 
ceived it, instead, through Ginzburg, who acted with remark- 
able courage and self-dedication. He never sought renown in 
the West, in order not to jeopardize his humanitarian work. But 
he is in need of active help now. The charges against him are 
false. A harsh sentence is to be expected. His family, wife and 
two small sons have no means of subsistence. And it is not only 

us Ginzburg who needs the defense of the free 
world. That defense is necessary to help 
all prisoners and their families. 

During the last few years, the prevail- 
ing view in the U.S. was that one should 
not anger the Soviet Union by mentioning 
human rights, that the failure to do so would 
make the Soviet leadership more concilia- 
tory and open to negotiation. This view al- 
lowed much of what was happening in the 
U.S.S.R. to be passed over in silence 

Now it is said that the defense of hu- 
man rights in the U.S.S.R. is important, 
but that there is no direct connection be- 
tween it and other issues between the U.S 
and the Soviet Union. However, | believe 
that there is a connection: if the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union could really use 
its proclaimed but nonexistent right to 
voice its opinion, the Soviet leadership 
would no longer be free to make arbitrary 
use of the country’s resources. 

The Soviet Union has many serious 
problems: the population does not have 
enough to eat, Soviet agriculture is obso- 
lete, hostility between ethnic groups Is In- 
creasing. The regime does not solve the 
problems—it simply prevents them from 
being raised. Every Soviet citizen from childhood on is well aware 
that if he voices his dissatisfaction he ends up in jail. In the US.. 
a cold winter and fuel shortage immediately become a national 
problem that is examined by the President and the Congress. In 
the U.S.S.R., people have not had enough food or clothing for 60 
years, but their dissatisfaction concerns only the KGB. 

If the people of the Soviet Union could defend their rights 
without the threat of prison, Soviet leaders would be compelled 
to concentrate on solving the country’s internal problems. But 
they cannot do so with what remains, to the free world’s hazard, 
a war economy. That is why the West has a direct interest in the 
possibility that the people of the U.S.S.R. will be able to make 
use of their natural, human right of free expression 

I spent 34 years of my life in the U.S.S.R. I lived in Moscow, 
where life is by far easier than in the rest of the country. But 
even so, | have seen around me much sorrow and despair, and 
many lives destroyed. The force that destroyed these lives Is try- 
ing to expand, and it is difficult for me to understand the free 
world’s shortsightedness 
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CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT: EUROPEAN VISITOR ENJOYS A SWIM; LAVISH ACAPULCO RESTAURANT SURROUNDED BY REFLECTING POOL; STUDENTS 
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The Road Back to Confidence 


The star we live on follows a regular 
course: but the men who live on it form 
their behavior in an arbitrary way 
they want one thing and tomorrow they 
will want another. Today they despise 
what they sought yesterday. Some love 
others hate: some give. others take; and to- 
morrow it will all be different. Despite its 
regularity, this world is a confused sphere 
of arbitrary things 

—Quetzalcoatl, 1965 


Now 


José Lopez Portillo was an unknown 
45-year-old government official and au- 
thor when he wrote his mystical 
novelette about the god Quetzal- 
coatl, who figures so largely in the 
Toltec legends of the Mexican 
people. Today. at 56, he is Presi- 
dent of Mexico. and now the age- 
old questions of love and hate. giv- 
ing and taking. are considerably 
more real and painful in the Mex- 
ican sphere of arbitrary things 

As President. Lopez Portillo 
inherits leadership ofa nation that 
is rich in contrast and color but 
impoverished in terms of national 
fulfillment. A small percentage of 
the population is comfortably 
rich: a large portion is lamentably 
poor, Lavish playgrounds for in- 
ternational jet-setters exist almost 
side by side with villages still run 
by caciques. or chieftains. who 
seem to belong to the last century 
The nation has long suffered from 
lack of education, poor communi- 
cations. inefficient bureaucracy 
and outright political corruption 
—all of which. in spite of the 
wealth of its natural resources, 
have kept Mexico from being as 
great or as well developed as it 
ought to be 

New Relationship. Having 
assumed office only eleven weeks 
ago. Lopez Portillo thought it 
practical to journey north to ex- 
amine some of these questions 
with a neighboring President who 
has just begun to confront great issues 
“So far from God.” goes an old Mexican 
saying. “and so close to the U.S.~ 

This week Lopez Portillo, accompa- 
nied by a phalanx of ministers and ex- 
perts. visited Washington. There the for 
mer law school student and professor 
talked to members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and addressed a meeting of Con- 
gress; before he left the U'S., side trips 
were scheduled to Williamsburg. Va 
and Chicago. which is home to a sizable 
(150,000) Mexican population 

The principal topics on Lopez Portil- 
lo’s agenda with Jimmy Carter will be 
trade and the need to promote a new and 
healthier relationship between the two 
countries. Mexico is currently going 
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through a grave economic crisis. Infla- 
tion is running at an explosive rate of 
30°. Of Mexico’s 63 million people. a 
vast number are either unemployed or. 
almost as bad. underemployed. The 
trade deficit has been growing steadily 
and now stands at $3.2 billion. Despite 
this. Lopez Portillo has not gone abeg- 
ging to the Oval Office, although he 
would like adjustments in a trade rela- 
tionship that heavily favors the U.S. In 
fact. he preceded his visit with a gener- 
ous Mexican offer to the U.S. PEMEX, 
the national oil company, has begun 





MEXICAN PRESIDENT JOSE LOPEZ PORTILLO 
Tomorrow it will all be different. 


shipping 2.4 billion cu. ft. of natural gas 
to the fuel-starved U.S. through pipeline 
connections at Nuevo Laredo, Reynosa 
and Matamoros; the gas will have a price 
tag of more than $5 million. And with 
Florida’s vegetable crops devastated by 
the winter weather, Mexico is shipping 
tomatoes in quantity to the U.S. from 
vast agribusiness farms below the 
border 

The two Presidents will discuss an 
ambitious plan for the development of 
Mexico's petrochemical industry, and 
Carter is expected to assure Lopez Por- 
tillo of adequate U.S. aid. Then there 
are other substantive questions with 
which Carter and Lopez Portillo must 
deal. To begin with. there ts the drug 


problem. Mexico has become the prin 
cipal supplier to U.S. users of marijua- 
na and heroin. Lopez Portillo has or- 
dered his army to destroy the crops (see 
box). The crackdown has also filled 
some Mexican jails with USS. citizens 
who were caught with drugs in their pos- 
session; about 590 are currently serving 
prison terms. Sensitive to complaints 
about jail conditions, the Mexican gov 
ernment has agreed with the US. to ex- 
change prisoners. The Mexican legisla- 
ture has already ratified the agreement 
and it now awaits action in Washington 

Next is the matter of Mexi- 
co’s illegal migrant workers. Each 
year Immigration agents all over 
the U.S. round up tens of thou- 
sands of illegals and send them 
home again. Lopez Portillo has 
devised a two-pronged solution to 
the problem: the US. should re- 
lax its immigration rules to help 
this safety valve on Mexico's 
chronic unemployment, and 
should encourage American in- 
vestment in Mexican industry 
thereby providing more jobs 

Reduced Prices. Finally, and 
perhaps most urgently, Lopez Por- 
tillo is eager to promote tourism 
Mexico depends on tourism and 
border transactions for 37% of its 
dollar income and on the US. to 
provide 90% of the visitors to such 
established resorts as Acapulco 
and Mazatlan as well as the new 
playgrounds at Cancun on the 
Caribbean and Ixtapa on the Pa- 
cific. The devalued and floating 
peso has reduced the price of a 
Mexican vacation by at least one- 
third, but the laggard tourist trade 
has not picked up as expected. For 
a decade before 1975, tourism had 
been rising at the rate of 14% a 
year until it reached $1.2 billion: 
in 1975 it fell by 7%, and last year 
it declined again 

Tourism slumped for a variety 
of reasons. Cheap charter flights 
have drawn Americans to other exotic 
places. Tourists heard rumors of coups 
(that never took place) and decided to 
stay away. A few heavily publicized 
murders of American tourists sharpened 
the business decline. To allay fears. the 
government has reinforced safety, par- 
ticularly on Highway 15, which runs 
south from Nogales. with troops and 
“green angels’ —trouble cars that patrol 
the roads to help travelers 

The most dramatic blow to tourism 
however, came in 1975, with former 
President Luis Echeverria’s decision to 
align Mexico with those countries in the 
U_N. that voted to equate Zionism with 
racism. The vote was no sooner record- 
ed than US. Jews rushed out to their 
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travel agents to cancel their reservations 
for Mexican vacations, The tourist busi- 
ness has yet to recover from that dev- 
astating period. Lopez Portillo cannot 
erase his country’s vote in the U_N., but 
he is doing his utmost to convince for- 
eigners of all persuasions that Mexico 
is once again, as a new slogan declares. 
“the amigo country.” 

Misjudging the Peso, Echeverria’s 
legacy continues to haunt the nation 
in many ways. Don Luis tried to be a 
master builder, both for the campesinos 
—the landless peasants of Mexico—and 
for the country’s new middle classes. 
He sank at least $100 million in in- 
frastructure for the new resort areas of 
Canctin and Ixtapa. He also built a 
steel mill and hydroelectric plants and 
financed new oil exploration—all wor- 
thy projects but ill timed in the midst 
of worldwide recession. His spending 
fueled inflation and increased the pub- 
lic foreign debt fourfold in six years; 
$1 out of every $3 earned from ex- 
ports must now be paid out to service 
the national debt. 

Echeverria’s most serious misjudg- 
ment involved the Mexican peso. No 
economist himself, he ignored the cau- 
tions of his advisers—including Lopez 
Portillo—that the peso was overvalued 
and should no longer be artificially 
pegged to the dollar. Eventually, rumors 
of approaching devaluation forced so 
much money out of the country that the 
peso last year had to be allowed to float 
Since that occurred, the peso has stabi- 
lized, but the repercussions have been se- 
vere. There were, meanwhile. rumors of 
widespread corruption in the govern- 
ment. Some Mexicans insist that Eche- 
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verria himself made a fortune on land 
deals at Cancun, although the former 
President vigorously denies that charge. 
In addition, many Mexicans objected to 
Don Luis’ style. Says one who opposed 
him: “It was the way he did it, tongue- 
lashing us in the process, He slapped on 
a luxury tax, an airport tax and a 15% 
tax on meals in first-class restaurants 
|tourists were exempt], and when we did 
not all sit around and applaud, he told us 
thal we were materialistic pigs.” 

Such were the antagonisms created 
by Echeverria that Mexico's middle 
class lost virtually all hope for prosper- 
ity and stability. These were the emerg- 
ing achievers, numbering perhaps 15 
million, who, according to some waggish 
observers, had moved away from hua- 
rache sandals and tortillas to shoes and 
white bread. Whatever their habits, they 
became arrogantly vocal, “Why should I 
go without so that some crooked politi- 
cian can line his pockets?” demanded 
Garage Owner Francisco Motta in Mex- 
ico City. The reply for some has been es- 
cape. Chemical Salesman Ignacio 
Gomez and his wife have applied for a 
US. immigration visa. Says Gomez: 
“Probably we will have to wait four or 
five years for it, but at least it gives us 
something to hope for. Only an idiot 
would be willing to stay in this country.” 

The man whose job it is to restore 
compassion and hope to Mexico seems 
eminently right for the task. Unlike the 
majority of his countrymen. who after 
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four centuries have become meztizo (of 
mixed blood), he is descended straight 
from Spaniards who arrived in Mexico 
in the 16th century. The family settled in 
the state of Jalisco but moved during the 
1910 revolution to Mexico City, where 
Lopez Portillo was born and grew up. 
He was destined for an intellectual 
life. He graduated from the National 
University and did postgraduate work in 
Chile (a notable classmate: Don Luis 
Echeverria), then returned to the cam- 
pus to teach and write textbooks and fic- 
tion. Not until 1959 was he persuaded to 
enter the government. In 1973 Echever- 
ria asked his old friend to become his 
Treasury Minister, and in that capacity 
he prepared Echeverria’s tax programs. 
Political Dark Horse. Few could 
have predicted that Lopez Portillo would 
succeed Echeverria as President; he was 
a political dark horse. But so much 
power rests in the Mexican presidency 
that it is the incumbent who chooses 
his successor; the voters merely endorse 
the selection. Mexican elections are 
scarcely cliffhangers. The Institutional 
Revolutionary Party, or PRI, has long 
dominated the government and filled 
elective offices. The real suspense is 
who in the party will be the rapado, or 
“covered one.” selected to become the 
next President. The tapado has often 
come out of the key Interior Ministry. 
as Don Luis Echeverria himself did in 
1969, when he was chosen to succeed 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. Treasury Minister 
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Lopez Portillo was considered the long- 
est shot among seven possible choices 
for the post, Echeverria’s decision was 
statesmanlike. Having assessed the fu- 
ture needs of Mexico, he selected a man 
who was not merely his friend but who 
was both experienced in financial mat- 
ters and gifted with an appealing 
personality 

Lopez Portillo had no opposition, 
but he ran as though he were neck and 
neck with Gerald Ford. He ranged from 
Tijuana in the north to Tapachula in 
the south, covering 40,600 miles in the 
course of a nine-month campaign, trav- 
eling at times by horse, and by bus and 
plane, both christened Quetzalcoatl. He 
did very little preaching, but he reversed 
Echeverria's antibusiness stance by call- 
ing for an “alliance for production” be- 
tween business and government to pro- 
vide 300,000 new jobs 

Judgment Reserved. Voters 
looked forward to what for most of them 
would be their one glimpse of a real live 
President. They were impressed. Lopez 
Portillo spent less lime speaking to them 
than he did listening to their complaints, 
and he seemed to promise a new op- 
portunity for the country 

Now that he has moved into the 
presidential palace in Mexico City, the 
approbation continues. There are those, 
however, who agree with one advertising 
execulive who commented: “I thought 
Echeverria was pretty good in the be- 
ginning, and look what happened. This 
time I'm reserving judgment.” It would 
be hard to fault Lopez Portillo—at least, 
so soon. In his first days in office, he 
has kept a low profile and concentrated 
mostly on restoring confidence and at- 
tacking Mexico's economic crisis. In De- 
cember he enlisted 140 companies to 
join the alliance for production and step 
up investments. Mexican businessmen, 
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who are by nature stubbornly distrustful 
of new Presidents, responded with full- 
page newspaper advertisements prom- 
ising cooperation 

In the Carterian mode. Lopez Por- 
tillo runs a tight and efficient presiden- 
tial office and is available to people who 
want to see him. Most come away im- 
pressed with the friendliness of the man 
Says Writer Octavio Paz: “Lopez Por- 
tillo has one thing that is very impor- 
tant, and that is a sense of humor. It’s 
catastrophic that we have had a group 
of Presidents modeled after Benito 
Juarez, who was a great man bul a man 
who could never smile. This man is hu- 
man and not official.” 

Like Carter, Lopez Portillo stresses 
family life. He lives in the presidential 
mansion, Los Pinos, with his wife Car- 
men, a former concert pianist, and their 
children, José Ramon, 22, Carmen, 18, 
and Paulina, 15. He sings and plays 
the guitar, but now more often he finds 
relaxation in a basement gymnasium, 
where he lifts weights, boxes and prac- 
tices karate 

Despite the fact that they have 
been hand-picked by their predecessors 
Mexican Presidents rarely follow the 
style of the men they succeed. Lopez 
Portillo shows that inclination. His man- 
ner and words are markedly different 
from those of the more garrulous and in- 
tense Echeverria. In an interview at his 
office with TIME Correspondent Ber- 
nard Diederich, the President displayed 
his characteristic thoughtfulness. Prima- 
ry problems of his government, he told 
Diederich, are “food, energy, education 
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health, unemployment and_ inflation 
But our first goal is unquestionably that 
of feeding our people and guaranteeing 
for all of them at least the minimum 
level of welfare.” 

His views on other topics 

> On the plight of the devalued peso 
“The floating of the peso should con- 
tinue until economic and _ financial 
equilibrium are re-established in our 
economy.” 

> On land distribution: “Unfortu- 
nately, there has been an excess of dem- 
agoguery and too much faith placed in 


the redistribution of land as a means of 


solving inequalities. The truth is that this 
is no longer a real possibility for the 





more than 1.5 million peasants who sull 
have no land. What the peasant really 
seeks through land possession is secu- 
rity of employment and income. There 
are other ways of offering that kind of 
security.” 

> On tax reform and redistribution 
of wealth: “We will look for ways of im- 
proving our tax laws. They must not only 
satisfy the need to increase government 
revenue and regulate economic activily: 
tax rates must also have a closer cor- 
respondence to the economic capacity 
of the taxpayers.” 

Some of the problems that Lopez 
Portillo will have to face over the next 
six years seem hopeless. even for a 
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skilled and optimistic President. One of 
the burdens is Mexico City itself. 

The capital's metropolitan area now 
is populated by an estimated 12 million 
souls—one-fifth of the nation—and 
more people flock to it every day. At 
least 500,000 campesinos arrive each 
year looking for work, then settle into 
makeshift hovels only marginally bet- 
ter than the villages they left behind 
Once one of the hemisphere’s most beau- 
tiful cities, the capital is now one of the 
most blighted. Clouds of smoke from 
burning garbage. tortilla shops and pub- 
lic bathhouses—fortified by the rarefied 
oxygen at 7.347 ft.—make lung conges- 
tion almost epidemic and blot out the 
view of Popocatepet! and Iztaccihuatl. 
the twin peaks between which Hernan 
Cortés advanced in 1519. Other urban 
areas—Guadalajara and Monterrey 

are almost as bad 

Responsible Parenthood. More 
difficult to deal with is Mexico's pop- 
ulation explosion; the annual increase 
is 3.2%. Half of the nation’s people are 
under 20 years of age, and at least 40% 
of the older youths in this group can 
find no work. Lopez Portillo will have 
to find a way to help the disaffected: 
few people have forgotten the 1968 stu- 
dent riots, including the notorious noche 
triste (the night of sorrow), when an es- 
timated 200 people died. Three years 
ago, the government established a birth 
control program that emphasized “re- 
sponsible parenthood”, the birth rate 
has begun to fall. and Lopez Portillo is 
determined to get it down to 2.6% by 
1982. In a country where Our Lady of 
Guadalupe remains a powerful figure. 
cooperation is not certain; the popula- 
tion total by the year 2000 will have ap- 
proached an unmanageable 115 million 

By far the greatest challenge for 
Lopez Portillo is to find a solution for 
the gnawing problem that ts really at 
the basis of all the nation’s troubles 
Whatever the reasons—proximity to the 
US.. corruption at high levels, resent- 
ment, frustrauion—Mexicans have nev- 
er been able to realize a true national 
identity. Some sociologists theorize that 
Mexicans suffer a national inferiority 
complex. Cynics among them describe 
Mexico as a nation of losers. who en- 
dure the worst of outrages by telling sad 
little jokes about their leaders 

In his campaign, Lopez Portillo 
coined the catch phrase /a solucion 
somos todos (the solution is all of us) 
He might have been reflecting on a pas- 
sage from his own book, Quetzalcoatl 

“What is force compared to con- 
science? Nothing more than the weight 
ofa stone! Each conscience watches over 
and illuminates the work of God from 
a point that no one can replace. Do not 
doubt. Maintain your conviction to 
serve! And remember that there is more 
merit in using your force for the benefit 
of the suffering than for your own gain!” 

The man who wrote that could well 
be the one to bring Mexico closer to its 
full promise 
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The Sierra Madre’s Amapola War 


Out of the morning sun the helicop- 
ters come, flying at treetop level to avoid 
the treacherous downdrafts in Mexico's 
rugged, majestic Sierra Madre Occiden- 
tal. A copter scarcely touches down be- 
fore soldiers leap out. their Belgian FAI 
rifles at the ready. The troops belong to 
a 2,300-man special force drawn from 
the best units in the Mexican army 
They are carrying oul a mission, code- 
named “Operation Condor,” that began 
last month, Their enemy is an empire 
where marijuana grows by the acre and 
the blood-red amapola poppy—the opi- 
um plant—flourishes 

In the US. alone. narcotics agents 
last year “removed” Mexican drugs 
worth close to $600 million from the un- 
derground market. The Mexican gov- 
ernment is determined to wipe out all 
of this prosperous drug traffic. TIMI 
Correspondent Bernard Diederich vis- 
ited the Condor base headquarters at 
José del Llano, joined a party of heli- 
copter raiders and sent this report 


With his cavalry riding crop. pep 
pery General of Division José Hernan- 
dez Toledo, 55, taps at a map of the 
near-impenetrable 35,000-sq.-mi. area 
that his troops intend to cover during 
the next four months. He outlines their 
objective in bluntest terms: “I will stay 
here until | have completed the mis- 
sion my President gave me—rid the 
mountains of this curse.” Adds an aide 

You had better advise New York that 
Mexican Brown ts going to be in short 
supply from now on,” 

Traveling by helicopter, STOL trans- 
port and on foot through dense and hid- 
den areas, Hernandez Toledo's army 
so far has arrested 770 people and up- 
rooted or destroyed 1,214 fields of ama- 
pola poppies and 419 stands of mar- 
ijuana on “farms” that sometimes cover 
30 acres. But there are at least another 
11,000 places to be attacked before the 
job is completed. The general will do 
well to obliterate 85°7 of the dope fields 
in this annual exercise, since many are 
carefully camouflaged in the mountains 
to protect them from the scourgelike 
troops and from effective baths from 
the air of Gramoxone and 
herbicides 

The amapola war is difficult because 
nearly all the estimated 20,000 peasants 
of the area are involved in the trade 
Small children and women tend the 
crops. while the men handle the pro- 
cessing and marketing end of the busi- 
ness. Once harvested and processed, the 
heroin is sent across the border to the 
US. by “mules.” or couriers. Sometimes 
the dope is buried in otherwise legiti- 
mate shipments. The drugs also move 
by air and sea, but it ts hazardous to fly 
into any of 1,800 makeshift landing 
Strips that have been dug out of the 
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mountains. At least 50 hulks of wrecked 
airplanes litter the region: most crashed 
because they were overloaded. although 
locals like to joke that the pilots were 
overcome by the aroma of the marijua- 
na they were transporting 
s 

The drug traffickers are easily iden 
tifiable in Culiacan. the capital of Si- 
naloa state. mainly because they are 
among the people who can afford ex- 
pensive American cars with four-wheel 
drive to make it through the Sierra Ma 
dre Occidental for their treasure. The 
bosses dominate the local culture to such 
an extent that after a recent mountain 
shootout in which one soldier and twelve 
civilians were killed. local chiefs called 
in friendly newsmen to report the tn- 
cident as a case of government brutal- 
ity inflicted upon defenseless civilians 
For printing the story, the reporters re- 
ceived about $450 apiece 

Condor is having impact 
drugs are scarcer on US, streets, but how 
long-lasting that will be is sul difficult 
to determine. U.S. narcotics agents are 
impressed by the aggressive Mexican ef- 
forts. but they have also learned in 
Nepal, Turkey and Southeast Asia that 
peasants who have finally found a lu 
crative cash crop can be wily and ag- 


some 


gressive 
planted fields and the arrests of several 
overlords, including Jorge Favela—a lo- 
cal godfather who has been sought in 
half a dozen other countries for drug 
trading—have led to fierce internecine 
battles for control of the business. The 
favored weapons are M-1| American- 
made carbines, preferred in the moun- 
tains for their light weight and accura- 
cy: lately gunmen have been using 
Soviet-made AK-47 automatic weapons 


In Mexico the destruction of 
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brought home by US. veterans of Viet 
Nam and exchanged for drugs. As a re- 
sult. the drug dealers in Culiacan are 
helping Condor’s work: the death rate 
last year was running at 2.7 corpses a 
day. Postsiesta funerals. rolling through 
the streets of the provincial capital, have 
become commonplace. although judi- 
cious citizens take pains to ignore the 
processions. Explains a local journalist 
If you don’t watch the funerals and 
don't get involved, this place ts as safe 
as Disneyland.” And much more unreal 
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Time to Meet the Players 


He is not quite Clark Kent turning 
into Superman, but one evening early 
this week mild-mannered Cyrus Vance 
suddenly changes from a charming, re- 
laxed dinner partner to a tough diplo- 
mat on the run. The new Secretary of 
State excuses himself from a White 
House gala honoring Mexican President 
José Lopez Portillo, dashes into a wait- 
ing Ford sedan, strips off his black bow 
tic and—in the pre-midnight dark 

speeds south to Andrews Air Force 
Base. Within minutes, he is airborne in 
a specially outfitted Boeing 707 

Thus, if everything goes according 
to plan, Vance is embarking upon the 
Carter Administration’s most important 
foreign policy venture yet: an attempt 
to restore the momentum toward a Mid- 
dle East peace settlement. For six hee- 
tic days, Vance is scheduled to rush from 
Jerusalem to Cairo, Beirut, Amman, Ri 
yadh and Damascus 

Vance intends to do no actual ne- 
golialing this trip but is trying to draw 
detailed proposals from the two sides. 
Confided a close Vance aide: “He wants 
to press them for the limits of their po- 
sitions.” In addition, this week's jour- 
ney gives Vance a chance, as a senior 
State Department official puts it, “to get 
to know the players involved, invite 
them to Washington to meet the Pres- 
ident and impress on them our commit- 
ment to get something done.” Perhaps 
more than anything else, this trip con- 
firms that Arabs and Israelis alike still 
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view Washington as the only power- 
broker capable of finding a peace set- 
tlement. Thus no more than polite at- 
tention was accorded U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim during his 
recent swing through the Middle East 

Vance’s first stop is Israel, where it 
is expected that he will receive an en- 
thusiastic welcome as an old. trusted 
supporter, although he has never visit- 
ed the country. His argument in Jeru- 
salem: a resumption of the Geneva Con- 
ference is imperative because the step- 
by-step approach—symbolized by the 
dramatic diplomatic shuttles of former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger—has 
achieved all that it can. (Kissinger 
expressed similar sentiments several 
months ago as he wound down his dip- 
lomatic duties.) This ts sure to bring con- 
tradictory responses from Israeli lead- 
ers, in part because they have an eye on 
their May 17 national elections. Thus 
while Premier Yitzhak Rabin has ex- 
pressed willingness to return to Geneva 
or go to “any other place” for genuine 
peace talks, his archrival, Defense Min- 
ister Shimon Peres, still insists that 
progress toward peace can be achieved 
by a series of limited Arab-Israeli 
accords 

Palestinian Representation. Nei- 
ther Rabin nor Peres would go to Ge- 
neva if that would mean sitting down 
with members of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization. The unresolved 
question of Palestinian representation at 
the bargaining table remains the most 
formidable obstacle to a conference on 
the Middle East. One possible compro- 
mise has the P.L.O. attending Geneva 
as part of a single Arab delegation, an- 
other scheme sees the conference open- 
ing without the P.L.O, but with the im- 
plicit understanding that the delegates 
would devise a formula allowing even- 
tual P.L.O. participation. Before leaving. 
Vance endorsed the “legitimate interests 
of the Palestinian people.” U.S. support 
of these interests almost certainly de- 
pends on the willingness of the P.L.O 
to soften its stand toward Israel, for 
Vance has warned that “it is difficult to 
see how progress can be made” so long 
as the P.L.O. refuses formally to rec- 
ognize Israel's right to exist 

The one thing Vance is sure to be 
hearing from nearly every Israeli is that 
their country still needs more financial 
aid from the US. in addition to the $280 
million President Carter seems ready to 
add to the $1.5 billion previously ap 
proved by former President Ford. Isra 
el would also like speedy delivery of the 
extraordinarily lethal CBU-72 concus- 
sion bombs that Ford had promised; de- 
livery is now in doubt because Carter 
has asked the State Department and 
Pentagon “to analyze the political and 
military consequences of the sale.” 




































































SECRETARY OF STATE VANCE 
Pressing for limits. 


Cairo is planning to greet Vance 
with equal—if not greater—enthusiasm 
President Anwar Sadat is preparing to 
charm the American in an attempt to 
build the same kind of personal rela- 
tionship that existed with Kissinger 
(“My friend Henry”). The Egyptian 
leader is sure to emphasize that because 
moderates are now in the saddle in 
Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
Israel should take advantage of a unique 
chance to obtain a fair, negotiated peace 
settlement. Sadat will also want to press 
Vance for increased U.S. aid for Egypt's 
faltering economy 

The script for Amman, Riyadh and 
Damascus is a replay of Cairo. Jordan's 
King Hussein, however, is distracted by 
grief over the death of his 28-year-old 
wife Alia, who was killed last week in a 
helicopter crash. The quick Lebanon 
stopover—a brief four hours—is purely 
symbolic: a demonstration of Washing- 
ton’s sympathy for the enormous recon- 
struction problems facing that war-rav- 
aged country 

No More Gossip. Wherever Vance 
stops, of course, he inevitably invites 
comparison with Kissinger. Vance’s 
hosts are surely finding that the New 
York lawyer is neither as witty as his 
predecessor in the State Department nor 
as apt to encourage endearing (and 
sometimes off-putting) intimacies. such 
as juicy gossip about VIPs. Gone also 
from this week's trip are the near-im 
perial frills of a Kissinger caravan, such 
as the two accompanying C-141 Star- 
lifter cargo jets lugging bulletproof lim 
ousines, Secret Service chase cars and 
tons of extra communication and sec- 
retarial equipment, Ultimately, these 
differences in style will matter very lit- 
tle. What is much more important to 
Middle East leaders is whether Vance 
during negotiations will have Kissinger’s 
flair for discerning areas of common in- 
terest between enemies and most cru- 
cial of all—whether he will have as 
much muscle as Kissinger to help de- 
liver what he promises 
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The new Dodge Colt is 
such a lot of car, it's got Mr. D. 
_ and Mr. T. confused. Because Colt 
offers you the value you'd expect 
from this import, plus Dodge Colt 
* gales and service coast to coast. 
47 MPG highway, 30 
MPG city. Colt will give you 
great mileage, according to EPA 
estimates** Your mileage may 
vary, according to your car's 
condition, equipment, and your 


of little 


driving habits. And Dodge Colt 
runs on either regular or 
unleaded gas. 

Looking for a long list 
of standard features? Well, 
you get it on all of our '77 Colt 
models. Even our lowest priced 
two-door coupe gives you 
whitewall tires, two reclining 
bucket seats, tinted glass in all 
windows, carpeting, adjustable 
steering column, simulated 
wood-grained instrument panel, 
four-speed manual transmission, 
quiet sound insulation, trip 
odometer, locking gas Cap, and 
electric rear window defroster. 


ta Datsun. 
ta loyo 


Dodge. 


And we offer you an 
optional automatic transmission 
to go with the standard 1.6 liter 
engine. 

So if you're thinking 
“import” think about Dodge 
Colt. it's not a Datsun. Not a 
Toyota. For $2984, it's a lot of little 
Dodge. See it at your Dodge Colt 
Dealer's. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price, 
not including destination charge. taxes, 
title, and options. California prices higher, 
**Equipped with standard 1.6 liter engine, 
four-speed manual transmission, and 3.31 
rear axle ratio. California mileage lower. 


Dodge . 
| Dodge Cott. It’s a lot of little Dodge. 
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The Smokey Mary 


We never dreamed when we first 
launched the Smirnoff Bloody Mary 
it would become a global classic 
That doesn’t mean, however, that 
most folks know how to make a 
really good one, or even care to bother 
One fellow we know COps out; as 
he says, with the Smokey Mary 
To put the bite in, | just add red 
barbecue sauce"’A Capital idea, for 
those who hate to fuss 
If you should become a Smokey Mary 


- 


enthusiast, do pace your drinks 
Try to remember that where there's 
smoke, there's fire 

To make a Smokey Mary pour 
1¥2 ounces of Smirnoff into a 
glass with ice and fill with tomato 
Juice. Add about a tablespoon of 
barbecue sauce to taste. a squeeze 
of lemon, and stir 


leaves you breathiess* 
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BRITAIN 


Poor Old Harold 
The Henpecked 


It was all very tawdry and petty and 
spiteful, and political London last week 
was talking of little else, For years La- 
bor Party insiders have clucked and gos- 
siped about the peculiar relationship be- 
tween former Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson and Lady Falkender, 44. his 
longtime and often evil-tempered pri- 
vate political secretary, who was just 
plain Marcia Williams before Wilson 
recommended her for a life peerage in 
1974. Now Joe Haines, who served as 
Wilson’s press secretary from 1969 un- 
til the Prime Minister's retirement from 
No. 10 Downing Street last April, has 
drafted a poison-pen portrait of Lady 
Falkender more lacerating than the 
anti-Tory blasts that he used to ghost- 
write for Harold. Her ladyship, it seems, 
was the epic back-room bully of British 
politics. 

Williams, the daughter of a North- 
amptonshire builder, came to Wilson's 
attention after she used information 
gleaned as a typist at Labor Party head- 
quarters to warn the future P.M. that a 
group of intraparty enemies was trying 
to oust him from a key committee. Hired 
by her grateful beneficiary in 1956, the 
attractive blonde gradually acquired 
Wilson's unquestioned confidence—and 
a power over party matters that made 
her the terror of his “kitchen-cabinet” 
Labor cronies. It was hardly a secret that 
among those on her list of less-favored 
was Haines, 49, practitioner of an abra- 
sive, working-man style of Laborism 
But until the pro-Labor Daily Mirror 
last week began excerpting Haines’ new 
book The Politics of Power, few realized 
the puritanical depth with which he de- 
spised Williams’ temperamental exer 
cise of power and love of privilege 

Supremely Jealous. Haines por- 
trays Marcia as an ill-tempered, dom- 
ineering harridan who tried and often 
succeeded in tyrannizing not only Wil- 
son’s staff but the Prime Minister him 
self. Haines describes Williams “shrew- 
ishly denouncing the Prime Minister in 
front of civil servants,” commandecring 
his official car and driver as if it were 
her own and once punishing him for 
waking her up with a phone call in the 
middle of the night by returning it an 
hour later “just to see how he liked it 
She bullied the No. 10 staff. Haines 
claims, firing girls whom she found too 
poised or pretty as potential threats to 
her rule. Supremely jealous of rivals for 
influence with the Prime Minister, she 
so disrupted kitchen-cabinet luncheons 
with explosive prima donna exits that 
Wilson gave up attending them 

While Marcia is clearly Haines’ pri- 
mary target. Wilson hardly escapes the 
fusillade. He comes across as soft. hen- 
pecked and. above all. a fellow who 
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couldn't stand to see a woman cry and 
would do anything that would end one 
of Marcia’s dreaded, tearful tantrums 
Haines hastens to dismiss any suggestion 
that Williams’ hold over Wilson was the 
result of romance. “I never saw the 
slightest sign of affection between 
them.” he insists. Rather, he says, Wil 
son's acquiescence was based on his rec 
ognition of a political intelligence equal 
and, in Haines’ view. perhaps superior 
to his own 

The book's juiciest tidbit was the al- 
legation that Wilson’s controversial res- 
ignation honors list—the titles and dec- 
orations with which departing Prime 
Ministers traditionally reward loyal po- 
litical service—was drafted not by the 
P.M. but by Williams, on her personal 
“lavender note paper.” The roster, says 
Haines, was crammed with business cro- 
nies and celebrities whom she, in many 
cases, knew better than Wilson. Among 
those honored: Williams’ sister Peggy 
Field, who became an M.B.E. (Member 
of the Order of the British Empire) 

Lady Falkender, who continues as 
Wilson's secretary, was quick to retal- 
iate Haines’ cruelties in kind, Although 
laid up in her fashionable West End 
mews house with a slipped disc, she is- 
sued a statement accusing Haines of 
rank disloyalty and recalling unkindly 
that his penchant for foul language once 
prompted a Cabinet member to empty 
a glass of whisky over him in Wilson’s 
presence. Take that, Haines! For his 
part, Wilson weighed in against his for- 
mer press secretary by calling the book 
‘a farrago of twisted facts”’—though 
many familiar with the Wilson political 
household doubt that they have been 
twisted all that far. As the mud con- 
tinued to fly, former Labor Chief Whip 
Bob Mellish finally exclaimed. “Shut up! 
I am sickened at the trivia of it all!” So 
were others, but hardly anyone could 
stop from reading about it 


AFRICA 


Anxious for 
A New Start 


“Cecil B. DeMille.” cracked one 
Western visitor, “eat your heart out! 
For five hours last week, 20,000 dan- 
cers, 5,000 camel drivers and 3,500 
horsemen gathered in the city of Ka- 
duna for one of the biggest celebrations 
in the history of northern Nigeria. On 
hand to watch it were eight visiting 
heads of state; their Nigerian host, Lieut 
General Olusegun Obasanjo; and An- 
drew Young, Washington’s new U.N 
ambassador. Concluding his African od- 
yssey, Young reached Nigeria in time 
to catch the finale of the Second World 
Black and African Festival of Arts and 
Culture 

In Lagos, the Nigerian capital, 
Young caught one of the best shows of 
all, a dazzling performance by a collec- 
tion of black dancers from all over the 
world (see color). More important, he 
managed to make the visit to Nigeria 
Africa’s most populous nation (estimat- 
ed pop. 70 million). the most successful 
stop on his ten-day trip 

Ambiguous Talk. A fortnight ear- 
lier, Young had made several highly 
naive comments—about the “stabiliz- 
ing” influence of the 13,000 Cuban 
troops sull in Angola, for instance—that 
the State Department was busy “correct- 
ing” for some days thereafter. Following 
talks with several African heads of state 
who were attending a national celebra- 
tion in Tanzania, Young spoke ambig- 
uously at times about the role Britain 
should play in a Rhodesian settlement 

But in Nigeria, a country he had vis- 
ited twice before, Young seemed to gain 
assurance. He was received with surpris 
ing warmth by General Obasanjo. who 
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DOMINICAN SISTERS CARRYING COFFIN OF MURDERED MISSIONARY IN SALISBURY 
The brutal act could hardly have been more ill-conceived. 


had refused to meet with Henry Kis- 
singer last year, but promised Young his 
support “in his great task of bridging 
the wide gulf between the U.S. and Af- 
rica.” Explaining the Nigerians’ warmth 
toward him, Young said with a grin 
“Nigeria is arrogant and Kissinger is ar- 
rogant, and so there was a clash. I may 
be just as arrogant, but | can control it 
better.” Later he added, “They're anx- 
ious for a new start, and that’s what I'm 
looking for too 

Unorthodox Encounter. At Oba- 
sanjo’s urging, Young met with Ango- 
la’s left-wing President Agostinho Neto 
whose government the US. does not rec- 
ognize. It was the first meeting between 
a high-level American official and the 
Angolan head of state since the Pop- 
ular Movement for the Liberation of An- 
gola, headed by Neto, defeated the fore- 
es backed by the US. in the Angolan 
civil war. Given that background 
Young seemed remarkably casual about 
the unorthodox encounter. The meeting 


itself was fairly cordial, but the two men 
disagreed on the subject that had pre- 
occupied Young during most of his trip 
whether majority rule could be achieved 
in Rhodesia by any means except armed 
struggle. Young said yes; Neto said no 

By last week's evidence alone, Neto 
would have to be declared the winner 
of the debate. While Nigerians staged 
the grandest celebrations since their in- 
dependence in 1960, Rhodesia drifted 
ever further toward the outbreak of full- 
scale race war 

The mood was set by a shockingly 
savage act committed in the Rhodesian 
village of Musami, some 40 miles north- 
east of Salisbury. On Sunday evening, a 
dozen black guerrillas in battle dress de- 
scended on St. Paul's Mission School, 
hastily rounded up eight white priests 
and nuns and murdered seven of them 
in a nearby ditch with two automatic ri- 
fles and a light machine gun. The eighth 
missionary survived by allowing his 
body to fall alongside those of his dead 
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and dying friends. “It was.” said soft 
spoken Father Dunstan Myerscough, 65 
a senseless, insane, brutal killing” 

It was also, in many respects, a baf- 
fling one. The most prominent guerrilla 
group. the Patriotic Front headed by 
Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, de 
nied responsibility. though most white 
Rhodesians felt the Front—or some seg- 
ment of it—was implicated. Blaming 
guerrillas whom he did not identify. the 
black Archbishop of Salisbury. the Most 
Rev. Patrick Chakaipa, called the mass 
murder “an evil act that makes a mock- 
ery of the ideals these people profess to 
serve.” In Rhodesia, as in South Africa 
the Catholics have often opposed the rul 
ing white regime but nonetheless have 
been caught in the crossfire. Only two 
months ago. a retired bishop. a priest 
and a nun were slain on a remote Rho- 
desian road by a lone guerrilla 

If the latest murders were indeed the 
work of Patriotic Front guerrillas. the 
brutal act could hardly have been more 
ill-conceived. After months of indecision 
over which of the feuding Rhodesian na- 
tionalist groups to support, most Afri- 
can states have now endorsed the Pa- 
triotic Front. Both Britain and the U.S 
are convinced that the Front must be di- 
rectly involved in the formation of a 
transiion government in order to end 
the armed struggle. But the massacre ap- 
peared to cast doubt on the Front as a re- 
sponsible force, and strengthened Prime 
Minister Ian Smith's claim that it is 
composed of brutal, Communist-sup- 
ported guerrillas with whom he cannot 
negotiate, Smith is proceeding with his 
plan for an “internal” solution—mean- 
ing that he is ready to negotiate with 
moderate black African groups to form 
some kind of multiracial transitional 
government. Last week he flew to Cape 
Town to discuss the plan with South Af- 
rican Prime Minister John Vorster 
After three hours of “deep and frank’ 
talks, Vorster, who was having troubles 
of his own over renewed student rioting 
in Soweto and several other black town 
ships, reportedly gave Smith his tenta- 
tive backing 

Chrome Boycott. At week's end 
as Young headed back to Washington 
the Carter Administration threw its full 
support behind a bill to repeal the Byrd 
Amendment. Under that act, sponsored 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr., the US 
has been importing Rhodesian chrome 
in violation of a U.N. trade boycott 
since 1971. Though many nations—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and four other 
East European countries. according to 
allegations contained in a_ recent 
U.N. Sanctions Committee _ report 
—have been breaking the boycott on 
chrome clandestinely, the Byrd Amend- 
ment’s open defiance of the U.N. sanc- 
tions has caused great resentment in 
black Africa. Repeal of that amendment 
would be Washington's strongest mes- 
sage to lan Smith to date that the US. in- 
tends to take an active role in achiev- 
ing a Rhodesian settlement 
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The Unbuckled 
Sunbelt Look 


It is more a frame of mind than a 
fashion, a zip code rather than a style 
Yet the new look from California—it 
might be called the Pacific Overture—is 
swiveling eyes and stoking department- 
store sales from coast to coast. So far 
this year, the young California Contem- 
porary Fashion Guild, representing 32 
West Coast designers, has rung up about 
$40 million in sales; in 1976 the group 
grossed $100 million. 

The unbuckled Sunbelt look made 
a big hit last month at showings in fro- 
zen New York, if only by way of con- 
trast to the hermetic cover-up that made 
the city look like one big Central Par- 
ka. But the summer collections stood, 
and preened, on their own merits. In a 
way, they are anti-fashion. Unstruc- 
tured, untailored, seasonless and often 
sizeless, the ready-to-wear and mostly 
inexpensive California clothes are sim- 
ple, sexy, fresh, feminine and flexible 
They are made largely of natural ma- 
terials like cottons, light wools and silks, 
and favor loose ties and drawstrings 
rather than zippers, buttons and belts 
hey vibrate in all the colors of the great 
outdoors—hot yellows and oranges, 
blues, turquoise, cerise, pumpkin, pep- 
per (both red and green)—as well as egg- 
shell soft pastels 

The best from the West is not dra- 
matic or overly serious, but rather a free- 
spirited extension of the multipurpose, 
body-liberating “reality clothes” that 
have become the mark of American chic 

















(TIME cover, March 22). Says Vogue's 
editor in chief, Grace Mirabella: “It’s a 
wonderful, energetic group of people 


who don't know about the history of 


manufacturing, so they just make things 
that are a part of reality today.” Adds 
Bloomingdale's ready-to-wear fashion 
director, Koko Hashim: “The Califor- 
nians’ clothes are coming out of their en- 
vironment—how they think, feel. live 
They're not doing it to become famous 
American designers, the way an author 
sits down to write the Great American 
Novel. They re just doing it.” 

The guild’s members make the point 
that they have greater freedom—and 
mutual trust—than they could find on 
Seventh Avenue. “There's no backstab- 
bing here,” says Dennis Goldsmith, 31, 
a Jonathan Logan alumnus who started 
his highly successful Ma Chemise in Los 
Angeles only some 18 months ago 
C.C.F.G. President Donald Cooper. 38, 


a native New Yorker and an owner of 


D.B.A. by Theodore, claims: “The goal 

of the guild is total mesmerization. We 

wanted people to jump up and down 
and they are.” 

The guild's top jumper is Harriet Sel- 
wyn, 46, a tall, vivacious New Yorker 
who went West five years ago, and calls 
California “the center of creativity.” Her 
company, Fragments. grossed more 
than $1 million last year—60% of it in 
New York City. Her biggest hit has been 
the Fragments Bag. which holds seven 
basic separates—six of Qiana jersey—in 
a range of compatible colors that can 
be combined to make about 100 differ- 
ent outfits. Also in the bag: a see-through 
chiffon blouson top and, egad, a silver 
necklace with a cylinder that holds a 
toothbrush. From its Christmas cata- 
logue. Lord & Taylor alone sold 57 bags 
at $475 a throw 

New Hero. Typical of the designers 
whom the guild likes to discover and 
promote is Georgia Michaud, 27. Mi 
chaud’s designs, many using hand-dyed 
hospital gauze, are simple and versatile 
for example, a pimento handkerchief- 
style dress that can go to the beach in 
the morning and the disco at night. Lin- 
da Somers, 33, works in chamois and 
deerskin. Her clothes are expensive: her 
black deerskin tered skirt costs $230 
her chamois bathing suit $50 and cham- 
ois beach cover $164 

Another comer is Cal Vainstein, 46, 
alsoa New York transplant, whose New 
Hero line features drawstring pants, caf- 
tans and other casual clothes, like a $47 
hot-pink jumpsuit with harem pants and 
a neckline plunging to the waist. New 
Hero expects to earn more than $2 mil- 
lion this year 

These Western designers, in Editor 
Mirabella’s words. are, above all 

providing alternatives—slightly more 

flamboyant. seemingly uncommercial 
clothes.” Seventh Avenue. she adds, will 
probably not steal their designs—and 
in any case, cannot compete with their 
prices. Big Apple. make way for the 
Sexy Sunkist 
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Off-Again, On-Again Flu Shots 


On the list of diseases that have been 
troublesome to Americans lately, swine 
flu ranks somewhere below spring fe- 
ver. Only three cases have been discov- 
ered since the flu-related death last year 
of a soldier at Fort Dix, N.J., and none 


was fatal. In fact, the massive swine flu 


vaccine program proved to be more of 


a threat than the disease: it has been 
implicated in nearly 400 cases of a little- 
understood, usually temporary paralysis 
called Guillain-Barré syndrome. Yet 
last week, while acknowledging the 
risks, federal authorities ordered a par- 
tial resumption of the on-again, off- 
again swine flu program, which had 
been suspended since Dec. 16 

The goal of the renewed campaign 
is not to immunize those uninoculated 
against swine flu. It is to protect elderly 
and chronically ill people against what 
may be a more immediate menace, the 
A’ Victoria flu strain, which contributed 
to an estimated 20,000 deaths in the U.S 
last year. As some experts had feared, 
the A/ Victoria bug returned, striking 59 
elderly people in a Miami nursing home 
in late January; five of them have died 
But no vaccine produced solely to pro- 
tect against A/ Victoria was on hand; all 
that was available had been mixed with 


the swine flu vaccine at the height of 


the swine flu scare 
The reasoning behind that move 

which in hindsight seems questionable 

was thal since most Americans were 
to be vaccinated against swine flu, those 
at highest risk might as well be immu- 
nized against A/ Victoria at the same 
time. All this posed a dilemma for fed 
eral decision makers: Should they risk 
giving the double-mix vaccine again, de- 
spite the hazard of Guillain-Barré syn- 
drome, to guard the most vulnerable 
against the resurgent A’ Victoria strain? 


To answer the question, HEW’'s new 
Secretary, Joseph Califano, quickly as- 
sembled a panel of experts. chaired by 
Dr, John H. Knowles, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. During brief- 
ings by health officials. the panel was 
presented with a persuasive statistical 
argument: deaths from Guillain-Barré 
had occurred in about one out of every 
million high-risk people vaccinated. By 
contrast, there were 1,260 deaths per 
million high-risk people who came down 
with A/Victoria flu last year. In other 
words, the chance that an uninoculated 
person would die from A/Victoria flu 
was many times greater than that an 
inoculated person would succumb to 
Guillain-Barré syndrome. The panel's 
choice was clear: tt advised Califano to 
make the flu shots available. which he 
promptly did. At the same time, because 
of an outbreak in some states of anoth- 
er flu strain, B/Hong Kong (for which 
a single vaccine is available), Califano 
announced he was encouraging local au- 
thorities to resume vaccinations against 
that strain as well 

No Hoopla. While giving the go- 
ahead for inoculations, Califano left no 
doubt that the Carter Administration is 
anxious to avoid the mistakes made by 
its predecessor. He emphasized that 
there would be none of the hoopla that 
marked last fall's inoculation effort. Nor 
would anyone beyond the elderly and 
the chronically ill be encouraged to get 
the mixed shots against A/ Victoria 
Finally, in what seemed a move to dis 
associate the new Administration from 
the whole swine flu fiasco, Califano 
asked for the resignation of the respect 
ed veteran director of Atlanta’s Center 
for Disease Control. Dr. David Sencer 
who was a principal proponent and ad 
ministrator of the swine flu program 
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BEHAVIO 


The Chemistry of Smoking 


Don't ask me why I smoke.” says 
the grim-looking man in the Winston 
cigaretle ad. Columbia Psychologist 
Stanley Schachter, 54, agrees that it is 
better not to ask. The Winston man—or 
any other heavy smoker—would prob- 
ably say he smokes for pleasure, or be- 
cause it calms his nerves, gives him 
something to do with his hands or solves 
his Freudian oral problems. “Almost 
any smoker can convince you and him- 
self that he smokes for psychological 
reasons or that smoking does something 
positive for him—it’s all very unlikely,’ 
says Schachter. a virtual chain smoker 
himself. “We smoke because we're phys- 
ically addicted to nicotine. Period.” 

Schachter reached his conclusion af- 
ter conducting a series of experiments 
over the past four years. Like other re- 
searchers, Schachter and his team (Brett 
Silverstein, Lynn Kozlowski and Deb- 
orah Perlick) found that heavy smok 
ers. given only low-nicotine cigarettes to 
smoke, tried to compensate; to inhale 
their normal quota of nicotine, they 
smoked more cigarettes and puffed more 
frequently. Even so. some were not able 
to make up the difference and showed 
withdrawal symptoms: increased eating. 
irritability and poorer concentration 

The researchers then went further 
by testing volunteers to see whether 





smoking eases stress. On the assumption 
that the more anxious a person is, the 
groups of 


less pain he will tolerate, 
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smokers and nonsmokers were asked to 
endure as much electric shock as they 
could bear, Smokers proved to be sis 
sies when deprived of cigarettes or given 
only low-nicotine brands. Those sup- 
plied with armloads of high-nicotine 
brands to smoke accepted a higher num 
ber of shocks—bul no more than the 
control group of nonsmokers. Schacht- 
ers conclusion: “Smoking doesn’t re- 
duce anxiety or calm the nerves. Not 
smoking increases anxiety by throwing 
the smoker into withdrawal.” 

Mindless Machine. Then why do 
most smokers smoke so heavily when 
under stress? Schachter’s answer: be- 
cause stress depletes body nicotine, and 
the smoker has to puff more to keep at 
his usual nicotine level. The key is the 
acidity of urine. One result of anxiety 
and stress is a high acid content in the 
urine, Highly acidic urine flushes away 
much more body nicotine than normal 
urine does. Schachter discovered that 
smokers who were administered mild 
acids (vitamin C and Acidulin) in heavy 
doses smoked more over a period of days 
than comparable smokers who took bi- 
carbonates to make their urine more al- 
kaline. His tests also show that bicar- 
bonates reduce smoking under stress 
One experiment indicates that partygo- 
ing increases the acidity of the urine for 
smokers and nonsmokers alike. “It fol- 
lows.” Schachter says puckishly, “that 
the concerned smoker should take the 
Alka-Seltzer before—not  after—the 
party.” 

Schachter says his find- 
ings. which will be pub- 
lished in next month's 











‘Oh, for goodness’ sake! Smoke!’ 


Journal of Experimental Psycholox) 
show that “the smoker's mind is in the 
bladder. You just don't need the mind 
to explain smoking. When plasma nic- 
oline ts below the smoker's usual level 
he smokes: when it is at his level. he 
doesn't.” Schachter agrees with other re 
searchers who have recommended de 
velopment of a new high-nicotine. low 
lar, low-gas cigarette. Current low-tar 
low-nicotine brands, he says. may be le- 
thal. “You wind up spending more 
smoking more and getting far more dan- 
gerous combustion products for the same 
nicoline payoff as stronger cigarettes 
Worse, its probably a good guess that 
the low-tar brands are hooking millions 
of teen-agers. When I was young. that 
first Camel or Lucky made so many kids 
sick that they stayed off cigarettes for 
good. Now so many brands are so weak 
that the kids don’t get sick enough to 
stop right away. They just get hooked 

Schachter’s own “biochemical 
mechanism currently requires 2 
packs a day. and he sees litthe hope of 
cutting down. “Its possible to control 
and restrict smoking. but the price 
appears to be a chronic state of with- 
drawal.” He admits that like millions 
of other smokers, “I'm not willing to face 
that withdrawal 


Legacy of Terror 


Many Jews who escaped the Nazi 
horrors of World War II were scarred 
for life by “survivor syndrome” —chron- 
ic anxiety. flauened emotions. depres- 
sion, guilt and recurring nightmares 
Now, says Israeli Psychiatrist Samai Da- 
vidson, similar symptoms are turning up 
in the children and grandchildren of Ho- 
locaust survivors 

Davidson. director of Tel Aviv’s 
Shalvata Psychiatric Center, found in 
treating many refugees from Nazi camps 
that they often married hastily, focused 
all hopes on their children. and as par- 
ents proved overprotective and found it 
difficult to show love. Says he: “The ef- 
fects of the systematic dehumanization 
are being transmitted from one gener 
ation to the next through severe distur- 
bance in the parent-child relationship 
Survivors have made up a large part of 
our psychiatric population in Israel, and 
now increasing numbers of their chil 
dren are requiring psychiatric help 

Currently a visiting scholar at Stan 
ford University Medical School. David 
son Is finding the same symptoms among 
children and grandchildren of survivors 
who now live in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Moreover, he believes the prob 
lem in America ts even worse than in Is 
rael, where there was nationwide sup- 
port for the refugees. Says he: “In the 
US.. the survivors have been aliens 
whose ordeal was never recognized as 
part of the national experience 
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WE MUST ALL WORK 
TOGETHER TO CARE FOR THE 


HEALTH OF EVERY AMERICAN. 


The nation’s life and health insurance 
companies know that no one segment of 
society can do the job alone. Only through 
the concerted, cooperative efforts of the 
hospital and medical professions, the 
consumer, insurers, labor, management, and 
government can we contain rising medical 
costs and improve the health care system as 
a whole. 

Here are nine ways to do just that. They 
were recently presented by the health 
insurance companies of America, to a 
federal body, the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability. 

1. Stop building unneeded hospital 
rooms, and unnecessarily duplicating 
expensive, highly-specialized medical 
equipment. 

« Establish commissions in all 
states which would require hospitals to justify 
their rates and charges. 


3. Eliminate duplicate laboratory 
testing in hospitals, and place greater 
emphasis on pre-hospital admission testing. 


4. Provide more outpatient care, 
where that’s a medically acceptable alternative 
to expensive confinement in a hospital. 

5. Adopt health insurance benefit 
plans which provide incentives for outpatient 
and preventive care, stress the importance of 
patient education, and stimulate more cost 
consciousness on the part of patients and 
physicians. 

» Expand to all patients the scope 
of Professional Standards Review Organi- 
zations, which by law presently monitor 





necessity for treatment and quality of care 
only for Medicare and Medicaid patients. 


7. Foster competition in the health 
field to help the development of better 
systems for the delivery of care. 


» Support efforts to achieve a more 
equal distribution of physicians by specialty 
and geographic area, especially those who 
provide basic care. 


9. Encourage people to accept 
greater personal responsibility for developing 
good health habits, in the interest of 
preserving their own health. 

These nine steps can take us a long way 
toward a better health care system. .. toward 
some sensible containment of the runaway 
medical costs which have become an ever 
increasing burden for everyone. Private 
health insurers are working hard to ease the 
burden, insuring today over 175 million 
people against the cost of illness and over 
149 million against the cost of catastrophic 
illness. The 1,000,000 people in the life and 
health insurance business believe that every 
American has the right to affordable medical 
care of good quality. 

For the full text of the statement by the 
health insurance companies of America 
before the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, write to the Health Insurance 
Institute, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017. 


Th 
Life and Health 
Insurance Companies 
in America 


The impersonal future? That's not our way of doing business. 
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RIGG & BRITTON AS LIZ & DICK 


She: Whose yacht is that? 

He: It is a blue yacht. No, it’s a white 
yacht. Yours, I expect 

She: So it is 

He: 1 gave it to you, remember? 

She: So you did. What if it had been 
a blue yacht? 

He; That would have been mine 
You gave it to me 

She: Of course, the first anniversary 
of our second wedding 

The speakers aren't really Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton. Diana Rigg 
and Tony Britton just sound like them 
in an upcoming BBC comedy skit wick 
edly titled “Public Lives.” The Liz-Dick 
nuptial parody is part of a six-week se- 
ries starring the British-born Rigg, 38 
who also plays English Actress Celia 
Johnson in the 1946 movie Brief Encoun 


\ 





CLORIS, MARY & VALERIE BID FAREWELL TO THE NEWSROOM 


ter. Rigg is especially proud of her trans- 
formation into Taylor. Says she: “I did 
the major makeup work myself. The 
black wig, the beauty spot—and show 
ing off the cleavage 

Actor James Earl Jones (The Great 
White Hope) commands about $200,000 
er movie these days, but for twelve 
weekend performances in a workshop 
yroduction at Manhattan's Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, he agreed to 
work for nothing. “I even put in $1 a 
week for coffee,” he says good-natured 
y. Why so? Jones, 46, is fascinated 
with his role of Oedipus Rex and the 
adaptation of Sophocles’ play selected 
or the production. For Translator John 
Lewin, says Jones, “the gut of the play 
is the discovery that Oedipus’ mama 





JAMES EARL JONES SHAKES FISTS AT OEDIPAL COMPLEXITIES 


agreed with Oedipus’ papa to put Oe- 
dipus on a hillside at age three or four 
weeks, with spikes in his feet, to die 
It becomes a play about parental be 
trayal This, of course, leaves the 
Freudians to produce a new version of 
the Oedipus complex 
o 

The Romeo of the television screen 
has gone legit. Henry Winkler, a.k.a. “the 
Fonz” on ABC’s Happy Days, will play 
Juliet’s lover on CBS’s March 20 special 
Henry Winkler Meets William Shake 
speare. Fonzie also narrates the show 
and even played a major role in the pro- 
gramming. Because the special is meant 
for young people, Winkler vetoed in 
cluding Falstaffs drinking scene, argu 
ing that “alcoholism is even a bigger 
problem than drugs among the kids.” 


HEARTTHROB HENRY PLAYS ROMEO 















He also ruled out the “To be. or not to 
be” speech from Hamlet because “sui- 
cide is a big youth problem too.” Wink- 
ler’s aim is to show Shakespeare “as a 
very contemporary playwright who is 
filled with the emotions that everyone 
can understand.” Says Winkler. a grad- 
uate of the Yale School of Drama 
‘Nothing I have done on television has 
ever meant more to me 
. 

I don't like you. I love you all 
very much,” said a tear-choked Mary Ty- 
ler Moore to her colleagues in television's 
most famous fictional newsroom. The 
occasion: the taping of the 168th and 
final episode of The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show, scheduled to air March 19. Even 
such spin-off graduates as Valerie Har- 
per and Cloris Leachman were written 
into the farewell show. How to end it? 
New management fires everyone but 
Anchorman Ted Baxter (Ted Knight). At 
a post-laping, post-mortem dinner 
Mary and the rest of the cast sat through 
the outtakes of lines that were blown 
over the years, Said one bemused cast 
member: “After watching that, it 
seemed a miracle we ever got on the air 
at all.” Now that she’s off. Moore plans 
to take a year’s rest before returning with 
a totally different show that allows her 

to do a lot of singing and dancing 
= 

Oh. it's good to be back.” exclaimed 
the most famous member of the Yale 
Law School class of 1941. Visiting the 
university campus on a three-day Chubb 
Fellowship, Gerald Ford talked with stu- 
dents about politics and public affairs 
One of his regrets as President, he said 
was his refusal to meet exiled Soviet Au 
thor Alexander Solzhenitsyn in July 
1975, a decision that he maintained was 
a matter of “logistics” rather than pol- 
icy. Ford emotionally embraced retired 
Football Coach Raymond (“Ducky”) 
Pond, 74, who in 1935 hired Ford as his 
$2.400-a-year assistant, thereby en- 
abling him to study law. Football, Ford 
told students, had “taught him to keep 
his eye on the ball and not to pay at- 
tention to grandstand critics.” 


. 
The courting was, as befits the 
object, seemly and stately, and last 
week the biggest publishing rush in 


memory came to an end. Henry Kis- 
singer signed an agreement giving Bos- 
ton’s Little, Brown, a subsidiary of Time 
Inc 
his cight years as an architect of US 
foreign policy. The scene stealer at the 
signing was Tyler, Kissinger’s yellow 
Labrador, who chomped on the cham- 
pagne cork that Arthur H. Thornhill 
Jr.. chairman of Little. Brown, helped 
pop to celebrate his company’s coup 
Afterward, an ebu!lient Henry and Wife 
Nancy flew off to Acapulco for three 
weeks in the sun 
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rights to publish his account of 


PUBLISHER LARRY FLYNT & WIFE ALTHEA DURING THEIR CINCINNATI TRIAL 
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A Bad Case Makes Worse Law 


Cincinnati is a city blessed with 
more than its share of good restaurants 
and bad weather, and less than its share 
of smut. That latter distinction is largely 
the work of Hamilton County Prosecu- 
tor Simon Leis Jr.. 42, who has pursued 
local sex-shop and massage-parlor oper- 
ators with the zeal of a Torquemada 

Leis last week bagged another sab- 
oteur of Cincinnati morals: Larry Flynt 
34, the brassy publisher of Hustler, a 
three-year-old entry in the crowded 
skin-magazine business. It happened af- 
ter a five-week trial, in which lawyers 
debated the aesthetic qualities of pinup 
photos, medical and literary experts lec- 
tured the jury on the fine points of bes 
uality and oral sex, and Harold Rob 
bins (The Carpetbaggers) quietly took 
notes for his next novel. Flynt was sen 
tenced to seven to 25 years in prison 
and fined $11,000. His crimes: the mis 
demeanor of pandering obscenity and 
the felony of “engaging in organized 
crime.” The latter offense. established 
by a litthe-used 1974 Ohio statute. in 
cludes any illegal act in which five or 
more people participate. Though Flynt’s 
magazine is edited 105 miles away. in 
Columbus, and printed 374 miles away 
in Milwaukee, Leis succeeded in selling 
the jury the tortured proposition that 
Flynt had engaged in organized crime 
in Cincinnati by virtue of dealing with 
a magazine distributor there 

If bad cases make bad law. Flynt’s 
may be a classic of the genre. His was 
one of the most important obscenity tri 
als since the Supreme Court, in Miller 
v. California (1973), abandoned the no 
tion that there are national standards 
of what is acceptably sexually explicit 
in print and film. Instead. the court held 


that local juries could decide what is ob 
scene for their communities.” Publishers 
and civil libertarians now fear that 
Flynt’s conviction may encourage local 
law officials to harass other national 
publications. including those far more 
acceptable to most Americans than 
Flynt’s seedy monthlies 

Market Appeal. Champions of free 
speech spoke up vigorously for Larry 
Flynt, but it was not easy; what he pub 
lishes is in its fashion as outrageous as 
last week's verdict. Hustler has printed 
photos of a brunette being ravished by 
a snake, a pictorial feature of a nude 
woman 8'4 months pregnant, and grue- 
some illustrations of various genital and 
gynecological oddities. The cartoons 
seek sick snickers in such topics as cas- 
tration, excrement, bestiality and, in one 
memorably tasteless panel, Betty Ford's 
breast cancer. Every issue features pho- 
tographs sent in by readers, displaying 
the private parts of their wives and girl 
friends. “We are genuine entertainment 
with no pretensions.” says Flynt. “We 
have proved that barnyard humor has 
a market appeal.” 

Apparently so. Hustler's circulation 
has climbed in 32 months to nearly 2 
million, behind only Penthouse (4.6 mil 
lion) and Playboy (5.7 million). Nearly 
all copies of Hustler are offered on news- 
stands, and most of its advertising is for 
Flynt-marketed dildos, vibrators and 
other such recreational equipment. The 
publisher. who owns his magazine out- 


\ local jury in Wichita, Kans, convicted Serev 
Magasine Publisher Al Goldstein of obscenit 
harges (the ruling was set aside because of pros 
culion misconduct, but he will be retried Maret 
1). In Memphis. Porn Star Harry Reems ts ap 
pealing an obscenity-conspiracy conviction last 





vear for his role in the movie Deep Throat 
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right, claims he netted $20 million last 
year, two-thirds of it from Hustler, the 
rest from his sexual devices and from 
Chic, a slightly flossier Los Angeles- 
based sibling magazine he launched last 
summer. 

An eighth-grade dropout who ran 
away from his old Kentucky home at 
age 14, Flynt joined the Army, then the 
Navy. worked the night shift at a Gen- 
eral Motors assembly plant and, at the 
advanced age of 21, went bankrupt. He 
moved to Columbus, and a few years 
later, was the proprietor of eight Hus- 
ter Club bars. He eventually sold the 
chain, but not before turning its four- 
page newsletter into Hustler 

Paunchy, amiable and given to 
wearing an American-flag pin on the 
jacket of his colorful leisure suits, Flynt 
today commands an enterprise that oc- 





FLAGSHIP OF FLYNT’S EROTIC EMPIRE 
As outrageous as the verdict. 


cupies parts of two Columbus office 
buildings and has more than 150 em- 
ployees. Associate publisher and chief 
aide is Althea Leasure, 23, whose prior 
publishing experience consisted of pos- 
ing nude for an early Hustler. Larry and 
Althea, who were married last August, 
occupy a 27-room Columbus mansion 
in which they have installed a swim- 
ming pool, gold plumbing fixtures. 
a heart-shaped bathtub and _ three 
servants 

Flynt remains a puritan about his 
work. He puts in 18-hour days. person- 
ally approves all Hustler and Chic photo 
layouts and edits many manuscripts 
himself. “When I see a long word that I 
don’t know, I take it out.” he says. Late 
ly Flynt has hired experienced editors 
to help him. waged a high-minded cam- 
paign against smoking and scored a 
minor coup by signing Norman Mailer 
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to do an interview with John Ehrlich- 
man—for $12,500. Untaken offers in- 
clude $1 million each to Gloria Stein- 
em, Raquel Welch, Julie Nixon 
Eisenhower and Barbara Walters, 
among others, to pose in the nude 

Though Flynt is hopeful about hav- 
ing his conviction reversed on appeal, 
he may be spending time in still other 
courtrooms. He faces obscenity charges 
in Cleveland; indictments for sodomy, 
bribery and disseminating material 
harmful to juveniles in Cincinnati; and 
a $10 million breach-of-contract suit 
from Hustler's former national news- 
stand distributor. Meanwhile, represen- 
tatives of the Indianapolis vice squad 
were at the Cincinnati trial gathering in- 
spiration for their own possible obscen- 
ily case against Flynt 

The publisher remains unfazed 
“Obscenity is like the concept of sin—it 
defies definition,” he says. “If we start 
restricting adult reading habits by 
what's fit for children. we could be left 
with only Little Red Riding-Hood." Says 
William Shawn, editor of the chaste New 
Yorker. “This is a very serious threat 
In this instance it has to do with taste. 
but ultimately it has to do with what 
our attitudes are. In a free society no- 
body should be the judge.” 


Printing Money 


Unlike executives of other multi- 
million-dollar corporations, the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Kansas City 
Star Co. do not have offices of their own 
Instead, they sit at desks in the news- 
room, under the direct gaze of the staff 
That is only fitting. Since 1926, when 
the estate of Founder William Rockhill 
Nelson was liquidated, the newspaper 
firm has been owned lock, stock and Li- 
notype by its employees 

This week, however, the last of the 
Star Co.’s lunch-pail capitalists will sell 
out to Capital Cities Communications 
Inc., the Manhattan-based owner of four 
small newspapers, 13 broadcast stations 
and Women’s Wear Daily. Employees 
of the Kansas City company, which 
publishes the evening Star and the 
morning Times, gave up their stake so 
willingly because the papers will soon 
require very expensive modernization 
—and because the price was right: $125 
million, twice the book value of the 
firm and probably the highest price 
ever paid for a one-city newspaper com- 
pany 

The sale of the Star Co. is only the 
latest in a recent epidemic of high-priced 
newspaper transactions. Australian Ru- 
pert Murdoch late last year paid more 
than $30 million for the New York Post 
Gannett Co. is acquiring the 13-paper 
Speidel chain for $173 million. In per- 
haps the largest newspaper sale ever, S.1 
Newhouse last year paid more than $300 
million for Booth Newspapers’ eight dai- 
lies and the Sunday supplement Parade 
In all, 72 dailies changed hands last year, 
up from 49 in 1975. Says Otis Chan 





dler, vice chairman of the Times Mir- 
ror Co. and an unsuccessful bidder for 
both Booth and the Star Co.: “Every- 
one is rushing to buy.” 

The desire to acquire is nothing 
new among publishers. Some 60% of 
US. dailies are chain-owned, a _per- 
centage that has been climbing stead- 
ily. But many publishing dynasties are 
running out of heirs, and recent estate 
tax-law changes have made it less lu- 
crative to keep it all in the family. Be- 
yond all that, newspapers themselves 
are making financial headlines, Industry 
pretax profits were up as much as 70% 
last year, from 1975's depressed levels, 
and another, though smaller gain is ex- 
pected this year. Nationwide average 
daily circulation last year edged up- 
ward to 60,800,000, the first increase 
in three years, and advertising revenues 
exceeded $10 billion. a gain of more 
than 19% over 1975. 

Of course, newspapers have long 
been moneymakers. In the early 1970s, 
however, a dramatic spurt in the price 
of newsprint hobbled the entire indus- 
try. Much of the present recovery is due 
to newspaper management's new reli- 
ance on marketing studies to help give 
readers what they want, rather than 
what editors think they should have. In 
most cases, that rather unjournalistic 
practice means less national and world 
news and more leisure-time features, 
consumer reporting and life-style 
coverage 

But perhaps the major reason that 
the presses are virtually printing mon- 
ey is technology. Newspapering, one of 
the last major industries to become au- 
tomated, is making up for lost decades 
Since the 1960s, most major dailies have 
begun computerizing their composing 
rooms and even their newsrooms, where 
the video display terminal is fast replac- 
ing the typewriter. The attendant pro- 
ductivity increases have been prodi- 
gious. The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
for example, can now set type for a page 
of classified ads in 90 seconds, up from 
four hours in 1972. Savings: $1.2 mil- 
lion a year 

Cash Machines. Such economies 
are making newspapers so profitable 
—and thus so desirable as investment 
properuics—that prices will probably 
continue to soar. Industry analysts con- 
cede that $125 million for the Sta 
and 7Jimes may sound high, but add 
that the stodgy, bland and earnest dai- 
lies should become immensely profitable 
under firmer management from Capital 
Cities; besides, as in most US. cities, 
the papers have no real competition 
“It is extremely difficult and expensive 
to start a new newspaper,” says Otis 
Chandler. “Thus the ones that are in 
place and going are even more valu- 
able.” This is particularly true since 
newspapering is a largely unregulated 
monopoly business in an increasingly 
regulated economic world. Says one 
financial analyst: “Monopoly newspa- 
pers are cash machines.” 
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Chances are, a family is more apt to be 
affected by the calamity on the right. 


What happened on the right? 

You couldn’t tell if you 
were just driving by. The 
owner died before the 
mortgage was paid. Many 
people aren’t protected 
against this disaster. 

But your Allstate 
Agent has life insurance to 


help pay off the mortgage and for the Home Protection 
give your family a debt-free Portfolio. Because your 
home if you die. The cost? family needs both kinds of 
Low, considering what your insurance. 


family is getting. 


The calamity on the left? % 
We can insure you against 
that, too, with Allstate 


, . 
Homeowners Insurance. Youre in good hands. 
See your Allstate Agent 


Important news: Allstate now offers a 10%, discount on 


Homeowners Insurance in most states for any house five years old or less. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 
Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Ill 
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An extra prefocus lens for sharpness. Plus 
an in-line tube for brightness and contrast. 
/ 


Blood is bloodier. Fangs are sharper. Claws 
are crueler. You'll love it. 

How did Panasonic do it? 

First of all, the extra prefocus lens. Only 
Quintrix has it. It concentrates the electron 
beam for our sharpest picture ever. 

And now Quintrix IL‘” 

To our extra prefocus lens Quintrix II adds an 

/ in-line picture tube. With a slotted shadow mask. 
A phosphor strip screen. And a black matrix 
system. For improved brightness and contrast. 





Why horror movies 
are more horrible on the 
Quintrix II color picture tube. 





And Panasonic teams Quintrix II witha 
chassis incorporating Medium Scale Integrated 
Circuits (MSIC). For further reliability 
late mel-Jafelgul--m 

See for yourself, on screen sizes from 12” 
to 19” (diag meas). 

Quintrix II by Panasonic. There'll be more 
monster in every monster movie you see. 


y is simulated wood grain 
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Weather: Prediction and Control 


An old North Woods Indian known 
for his accurate weather forecasts was 
once approached by a newspaper report- 
er who inquired how he could tell that 
the coming winter would be a cold one 
Gesturing toward the cabins of his 
neighbors, the Indian replied: “White 
man make big wood pile.” 

The story. told frequently down in 
Maine, is doubtless apocryphal. But it re- 
flects the fact that despite modern in- 
struments and meteorological methods, 
weather forecasting of any kind remains 
at best an inexact science. Dreams of ac- 
tually doing something about the weath- 
er are equally unrealistic. People paus- 
ing to rest as they shovel out from under 
this winter's snows or shivering in 
chilled homes may look longingly to- 
ward a day when science will be able to 
make weather to order. Was the Big 
Freeze really necessary? Answer: alas, 
yes. Despite some limited successes in 
making it rain on demand, most scien- 
lists believe that, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, weather modification is unlikely 

Wrathful God. What is likely is 
that the weather, as it has done through- 
out history, will continue to toy with 
its would-be forecasters, embarrassing 
them with rain when they call for clear 
skies, drought when they predict pre- 
cipitation. Indeed, the weatherman’s 
plight will probably not change a mil- 
libar from that described by the Eng- 
lish meteorologist Sir Napier Shaw 
Wrote he: “A forecaster’s heart know- 
eth its own bitterness, and a stranger 
meddleth not with its joy.” 

The ancients believed that weather 
changed at the whim of the gods, and 
Homer's Odyssey contains several ref- 
erences to storms raised against Odys- 
seus by a wrathful Poseidon. Modern- 
day meteorologists have established that 
earth’s weather stems mainly from the 
sun. Each day radiation equal to some 
17 trillion kilowatts reaches the earth's 
atmosphere from the sun and warms the 
planet, particularly around the equato- 
rial regions, where this radiation strikes 
more directly than it does at the poles 

Heated tropical air rises and flows 
from the equator toward the colder po- 
lar regions, while cold polar air flows to- 
ward the equator. The planet's eastward 
rotation skews the movement of air and 
causes the prevailing westerly winds that 
blow from North America toward Eu- 
rope, and roar across the southern 
oceans. Topographical features, such as 
land masses and mountains, and uneven 
heating patterns further alter the air 
flow. The result is the assortment of 
high- and low-pressure regions and the 
winds that give the earth its weather 

Forecasting the weather has long oc- 
cupied man’s attention. Early farmers 


EARLY ANTI-HAIL CANNONS 


and sailors, whose livelihoods—and 
sometimes lives—depended upon the 
weather, learned by experience how to 
read the signs that frequently presaged 
change. Sailors realized from early days 
the general wisdom of the poem “Sky 
red in the morning’ Is a sailor's sure 
warning’ Sky red at night/ Is the sail- 
ors delight.” Farmers observed that 
dandelions and other flowers closed 
when a storm was approaching and had 
a simple way of telling the temperature 
from the rate at which crickets chirp 
count the number of times the insect 
chirps in 14 seconds and then add 40 

Meeting of Masses. But contem- 
porary weathermen base their forecasts 
on ever-evolving knowledge about how 
the world’s weather machine works 
They know that cool air generally brings 
dry weather and clear skies and that 
warm air ushers in clouds. They have 
also learned what happens when air 
masses of different temperatures meet 
A warm, moist air mass, being lighter 
tends to ride up and over a cold mass, 
bringing long. warm rains. A moving 
mass of cold air, being heavier, tends to 
plow into a warm air mass like the blade 
of a bulldozer, triggering brief. violent 
precipitation at the front, or leading 
edge, and leaving clear skies in its wake 

Weather forecasting has improved 
in recent decades. Satellites now track 
storms from high above the earth. Mon- 
itoring stations provide agencies such as 
the National Weather Service with thou- 
sands of readings daily, recording air 
and sea-surface temperatures, baromet- 
ric pressures, relative humidity and wind 
velocities and directions. Sophisticated 
computers enable weathermen to per- 
form in minutes calculations that might 
otherwise take months. 

With all these aids, short-term fore- 
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casting is relatively reliable. For exam- 
ple. a meteorologist can see that a mass 
of cold, dry air is moving down from 
Canada at 960 kilometers (600 miles) a 
day. He can check its direction, figure 
out how long it will take for its front to 
collide with, say, a warm, moist air mass 
sitting over New York and tell about 
when and where the resulting rains will 
begin (see chart). Weathermen can make 
three-day forecasts with reasonable 
accuracy. 

Gambler's Hunch. But beyond 
three days, the meteorologist’s batting 
average falls rapidly. Five-day forecasts 
are considerably less accurate; a 30-day 
forecast is usually little better than a 
gambler’s hunch. “It's like playing dice,” 
says Warren Washington of the Nation- 
al Center for Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colo. “The odds are that a 30- 
day forecast will be better than a pure- 
ly random guess—but not much better.” 
Still, both Jerome Namias of Califor- 
nia’s Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy and Donald Gilman, director of the 
National Weather Service's Long Range 
Prediction Group. using advanced the- 
ories and masses of data, last fall ac- 
curately forecast this winter's weird 
weather patterns. The U.S. Weather Ser- 
vice’s 30-day forecast for the period end- 
ing January 15, however, was only par- 
tially correct. The Service accurately 
predicted below-normal temperatures 
for New England and upstate New 
York, but incorrectly foresaw near-nor- 
mal temperatures for the New York City 
area and much of the South and Mid- 
west. It predicted below-normal precip- 
itation for most of the northern half of 
the country—not the snows that para- 
lyzed Buffalo 
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Weathermen acknowledge 
that there are still enormous 
gaps in the meteorological data 
that they need for more precise 
predictions. There are huge ar- 
eas of the Southern Hemisphere. 
for example, for which no sea- 
surface temperature, wind direc- 
tion and velocity or barometric 
pressure readings are available. 
More work must also be done 
on developing computer models 
of the weather. But no matter 
how advanced the tools and the- 
ories, most meteorologists con- 
cede that certain aspects of at- 
mospheric behavior simply can- 
not be predicted. 

Yet some of that behavior 
may be modified. Early man 
tried to influence the weather by 
using a variety of techniques, in- 
cluding sacrificing virgins or 
staging rain dances, Renais- 
sance Europeans, noting that 
rains seemed to follow battles, 
theorized that the waters were 
shaken loose from the clouds by 
the noise of cannon. 

Most historians date scien- 
tific rainmaking from 1946, 
when General Electric Re- 
searcher Vincent Schaefer put frozen 
carbon dioxide, dry ice, into a freezer 
and watched as a miniature cloud 
formed and snowflakes began falling. 
Several months later, working with Ir- 
ving Langmuir, he tried his experiment 
on a larger scale. From a plane, he 
dropped dry ice into a cloud. The ice pel- 
lets triggered the formation of ice crys- 
tals, which melted into rain as they de- 
scended through the warmer layers of 
the atmosphere. Today, cloud seeding 
with dry ice or with silver iodide (which 
provides nuclei for the formation of ice 
crystals) is frequently carried out by 
Government and private rainmakers, 
The process has been used with some 
success to trigger rains over drought- 
parched Western and Midwest farm 
land. Cloud seeding has also been used 
in attempts to disarm hurricanes. In 1969 
scientists seeded the clouds in the wall 
of the eye, or inner ring, of Hurricane 
Debbie: the wall expanded upward and 
outward, and its wind speeds decreased. 

In another attempt to influence the 
weather, the U.S. Department of De- 
fense spent $21.6 million on a seven- 
year program of cloud seeding to induce 
rain over parts of Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the Viet Nam War. Major purpose: 
to turn the Ho Chi Minh Trail, by which 
the North Vietnamese forces were be- 
ing supplied, into an impassable quag- 
mire. Its success: questionable; data pro- 
duced by military authorities are 
insufficient to support their claim that 
they caused as much as 18 centimeters 
(7 in.) of rain to fall in one area during 
June 1971. The Soviets seem to have had 
better luck in their efforts to control hail 
by seeding clouds using rockets and ar- 
tillery shells. In one region near the Bul- 





garian border, hail damage to crops was 
nine times greater in an unseeded area 
than it was in a section where clouds 
were seeded by Oblako rockets. 

Even more elaborate weather-mod- 
ification ideas have been proposed 
Krafft Ehricke. a German-born rocket 
engineer, has revived an earlier sugges- 
tion that huge orbiting mirrors be used 
to reflect sunlight onto the dark side of 
the earth, preventing crop freezes and 
perhaps raising average temperatures 
enough to forestall the new ice age that 
some climatologists believe lies ahead 
(TIME, Jan. 31). Others have suggested 
paving large areas of desert with black- 
top, which would absorb the sun’s heat 
and warm the air above them, causing 
strong updrafts that could draw moist 
air in from nearby oceans. . 

Some scientists would like to see 
weather-modification programs accel- 
erated. The U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Colorado State University and oth- 
ers have conducted studies showing that 
carefully designed cloud-seeding pro- 
grams can increase snowfall in areas of 
the Rockies by 15% or more, and Col- 
orado authorities have appropriated 
nearly $200,000 for seeding clouds in 
four areas of their state. Lewis Grant of 
Colorado State University believes that 
clouds over the Rockies should be seed- 
ed routinely in years of abnormally low 
snowfall. Says he: “As far as I'm con- 
cerned, the medicine has been on the 
shelf ready to use for five years.” 

Safety Valve. But weather modi- 
fication could also prove to be a mixed 
blessing. Ray Davis, a University of Ar- 
izona law professor, says rainmaking 
could be considered a form of “cloud rus- 
tling” and believes that diverting anoth- 
er nation’s or state’s cloud system could 
be construed as illegal diversion of its 
water. Says Davis, “If one country caus- 
es environmental harm to another, there 
is liability.” He also cautions that weath- 
er modification could become a form of 
warfare, enabling -hostile countries to 
cause droughts or floods in the lands of 
their enemies. 

The long-term effects of weather 
modification might be even more disas- 
trous. Meteorologists point out that trop- 
ical storms serve as an environmental 
safety valve, enabling the planet to dis- 
tribute the enormous heat that would 
otherwise build up around the equator 
Preventing these storms, they warn. 
could drastically alter the earth's atmo- 
sphere and climate, possibly for the 
worse. Others fear that altering weath- 
er patterns over one region of the globe 
could result in the disruption of rainfall 
and damage or even destroy vital crops 
elsewhere 

The more that scientists learn about 
the world weather machine, the more 
they realize that it is an engine of enor- 
mous complexity. They are only begin- 
ning to figure out how it works or pre- 
dict what it will do next. Until man has 
a better understanding of the weather, 
he is wise not to tamper with it. 
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Have you 
thanked a truck 
today? 








After all, just about everything you ate, drank, 
played with, and worked with today was brought to you 
by your hard-working friend and servant, the truck. 
This message brought to you by GMC, the Truck 
People from General Motors. And by the ATA Foundation 
on behalf of the American trucking industry. 
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plain paper xerographic process. 
But our 702A comes with a sheet by-pass system. 
Your 3100 doesn't. 
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O.K. Toshiba. I'm interested 


Please send me a copy of your new 702A brochure 


that allows you to lighten or darken copies. Your 3100 doesn't. 

Our 702A can sit on a desk-top. We both know 
your Xerox 3100 can't do that. 

But, best of all, our 702A does all of this for about 
Y the price of your 3100* 

And that, Xerox, is another thing you can't copy. BS SS ee 4 








GREY & KAHN IN POLO 


Fissionable Confusion 


MARCO POLO SINGS A SOLO 
by JOHN GUARE 


Some playwrights have too few ideas 
or none at all. John Guare (/louse of 
Blue Leaves) is of a rarer kind: his mind 
is a virtual breeder reactor of dramatic 
themes large and small. In Marco Polo 
Sings a Solo, a comedy now playing at 
Manhattan's Public Theater, Guare’s re- 
actor has run away from him. Ideas 
meet, collide and cancel one another out 
like so many errant atoms, and his play 
explodes in a dozen directions 
Marco Polo takes place on an island 
off Norway at the end of 1999. in the 
early light of the 21st century. Diane 
and Stony McBride (Madeline Kahn 
and Joel Grey) are the fun couple of the 
90s: he is directing a movie about Mar- 
co Polo, and she is having an affair with 
fom Wintermouth (Chris Sarandon), a 
global Mr. Fixit who has ingeniously re- 
solved the Arab-Israeli crisis by creating 
the state of Saudi Israel 
Stony’s father (Chev Rodgers) was 
a rock star in the days of yore. the ‘60s 
and his mother (Anne Jackson) was the 
original flower child. But, as Stony now 
discovers. his mother was really his fa- 
ther as well, having undergone a sex 
change at Johns Hopkins Hospital. Poor 


Stony—suffering from a new version of 


that old dramatic ailment, the identity 
crisis—dreams of falling in love with a 
sensuous plant, which at least has roots 
Wintermouth finds and loses the cure 
for cancer. He is instantaneously trans- 
formed from the world’s hero into its 
fool for that carelessness, and he ends 
up with Hitler’s love letters to Eva 
Braun, which he finds buried in the sand 
Still, he says—in what seems to be 
Guare’s message as well—“the world 
needs heroes, or at least people who 
dream beyond themselves 

Now and then the play has flashes 
of what it might have been. The first 
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scene, where husband, wife and wife's 
lover trade epigrams. has some of the fla 
vor of the early Noel Coward—without 
unfortunately, Coward's fine, glyptic 
phrasing. Describing an earthquake that 
has just killed 20 million Italians, Win- 
termouth mourns: “Poor Italy. Shaped 
like a boot, and the heel fell off.” Mad- 
eline Kahn, however, can make even the 
most ordinary lines sound like Coward 
She does not so much deliver her speech- 
es as pour them out and then wait for 
them to sparkle into laughter. Such mo- 
ments do not occur often enough, and 
neither she nor the rest of the fine cast 
can make a real play out of Guare’s 
imaginative disorder Gerald Clarke 


High Society 


A PARTY WITH BETTY COMDEN 
AND ADOLPH GREEN 


\ party, according to Webster's, is 
a social gathering for pleasure, and by 
that definition—or any other—an eve 
ning with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green ts an invitation into high society 
For more than 30 years this prolific writ 
ing team has enchanted theater audi 
ences with book and lyrics for such hits 
as On the Town and Bells Are Ringing 
and delighted moviegoers with films like 
The Band Wagon and Singin’ in the 
Rain. Now, for six weeks, Comden and 
Green are back on Broadway, doing 
their own numbers in their own way 
To say that they are alone is some 
thing of a misstatement, however. These 
comic Prosperos can conjure up whole 
casts with a mere wink of the eye or 
shrug of the shoulder. His face is a rub 
bery Halloween mask that can be any- 
one from Captain Hook in Peter Pan 
another product of their collabora- 
tions—to a sailor in On the Town. She is 
the perfect counterpoise, an off-the-rack 
Garbo who would have turned even Ca- 


; HE THEATER 


mille into a wild giggle. Rarely has so 
nuch wit and fun been packed into two 
hours. To cop a line from another song 
writer, Cole Porter. what a swellegant 
elegant party this ts 6.c 


Mixed Masters 


ISADORA DUNCAN SLEEPS 
WITH THE RUSSIAN NAVY 
by JEFF WANSHEL 


rhere are certain plays—and this is 
one of them—that can be called “blend 
er drama”™: pureed bits of other. better 
works. The ingredients of Jeff Wanshel’s 
comedy, Isadora Duncan Sleeps with the 
Russian Navy, are Tom Stoppard. Jules 
Feiffer and Pirandello, who seems as es 
sential to this brand of ersatz drama as 
red dye No. 2 

The formula starts with a play with 
in a play or, in this case, a screenplay 
4 Hollywood screenwriter (David Ack 
royd) is writing a movie about Isadora 
Duncan, the free-spirited mother of 
modern dance. While the screenwriter 
types out her life at the rear of the stage 
Isadora (Marian Seldes) acts it out at 
the front, along with just about every 
one else who marched by during the first 
quarter of this century. Even Stanislav 
sky has a walk-on, mimicking Marlon 
Brando’s Stanislavsky-inspired Stanley 
Kowalski. Isadora dutifully responds as 
Blanche DuBois: “I have always de 
pended on the kindness of strangers 

The cast of the American Place The- 
ater is able and energetic. Someone like 
Tom Stoppard—the real Tom Stoppard 

might have turned such loans from 

other writers into dramatic capital of his 
own, making /sadora a kind of inspired 
transcendental comic strip. For all his 
borrowings from his betters, Wanshel 
however, has forgotten the one essen 
ual ingredient of good drama: the play 
wright’s own voice G.C. 


DUNCAN (MARIAN SELDES) WAVING FLAG OF REVOLUTION WITH RUSSIAN NAVY 
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NIGHTTIME LIGHTS BLAZE WASTEFULLY IN NEW YORK CITY OFFICE BUILDINGS DESPITE INCREASINGLY SEVERE ENERGY SHORTAGES 


POLICY /BOARD OF ECONOMISTS 


Prescriptions for a Drastic Program 


The shortage of natural gas that has 
closed factories and schools throughout 
the Northeast and Midwest is only the 
most visible and urgent symptom of the 
nauion’s energy crisis, Oil imports con- 
tinue to hover at a record 44% of the na- 
tion’s supply—a dangerous dependence 
on foreign producers that “has got to 
stop.” as President Carter put it at his 
news conference last week. But domes- 
uc oil production is still declining; gas- 
oline may run short during this sum- 
mer’s driving season because refineries 
will switch from making heating oil to 
gasoline much later than usual. Con- 
struction of nuclear power plants is far 
behind schedule; only one was licensed 
last year. That could lead to brownouts 
and blackouts in five years or so if util- 
ities cannot find greater supplies of 
gas, oil and coal. Even so, lights blaze 
wastefully in New York and many oth- 
er cities 

Carter has pledged to put together 
a comprehensive energy policy. which 
is mostly being drafted by his energy co- 
ordinator James Schlesinger (see follow- 
ing story), for presentation to Congress 
by April 20. What should it contain? An 
impressive amount of agreement has 
been building up among experts, and it 
is reflected by TIME’s Board of Econ- 
omists, who gathered in Manhattan last 


week for their first day-long meeting of 


1977. Though the board contains liber- 
als and conservatives, the nine members 
present were unanimous in recommend- 
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ing a drastic policy focused on sharply 
higher energy prices and taxes. Ob- 
served Alan Greenspan, who rejoined 
the board after having been on leave for 
28 months while he served as chairman 
of President Ford’s Council of Economic 
Advisers: “On energy, there is little di- 
vision among economists. The division 
is between economists and politicians.” 

The program the board proposes 
would require every Congressman to 
vote to make his constituents pay far 
more than ever before for energy. There 
will be many temptations to seek less 
painful solutions. Harvard Professor 
Otto Eckstein lists “three cop-outs” that 
all too many people take on energy pol- 
icy. The first is to put faith in blue-sky 
technologies, such as development of so- 
lar and geothermal power, to increase 
energy supplies, which they can do 
only marginally. Says Eckstein: “When 
somebody talks about solar as the an- 
swer to energy, you know he is dodging 
the issue." The second cop-out is reli- 
ance on “cosmetic symbols,” such as in- 
vestment credits for home insulation 
which helps, but not enough. The third 
belief that shortages are artificially cre- 
ated by energy companies 

The shortages are real, and must be 
dealt with boldly. The board's program 

PRICES of oil and gas must be set 
free to find their own levels in the mar- 
ket. Liberals on the board would phase 
out controls over three or four years to 
cushion the blow to consumers; conser- 


vatives favor more rapid decontrol. But 
all agree that the Federal Government 
must eventually remove itself from en- 
ergy pricing altogether, eliminating the 
red tape that has engulfed the system 

Decontrol would cause the price of 
natural gas piped across state lines to 
jump to $2 or so per 1,000 cu. ft., from 
levels of 29¢ to $1.44 now set by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. U.S. oil prices 
now controlled at $8.62 per bbl.. would 
rise to the world level of about $12.50 
set by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. Consumers’ fuel 
bills would soar, and, as Eckstein can- 
didly acknowledges, energy companies 
and their stockholders would be en 
riched—a politically unappealing pros 
pect that could be tempered by the elim- 
ination of oil-industry tax loopholes. In 
any case, board members see no other 
way to encourage heavy investment in 
domestic energy production than to let 
prices go 

TAXES should be slapped on energy 
use. Board members generally feel that 
people will not stop wasting energy un- 
less they are forced to pay heavily for 
the privilege; they may turn down ther- 
mostats when a President asks them to 
but not for long 

Joseph Pechman, director of eco- 
nomic studies for the Brookings Insti- 
tution, would slap a stiff excise tax on 
big gas-wasting cars. Says he: “If you 
want to drive a decked-out Cadillac, you 
ought to pay, in addition to the $12,000 
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Stay out of the jungle of sherries. 
Try Taylor, Americas best-selling premium sherry. 


When you go shopping for a 
bottle of sherry, it’s a jungle out there 

For example, you can choose 
imported sherry. American sherry 
Cocktail sherry. Cream sherry. 
Amontillado sherry. Oloroso or fino 
sherry. Brown sherry. Pale fino sherry 
Sweet sherry. Very sweet sherry 
Dry sherry. Very dry sherry 

If you feel lost in this jungle, 
don't despair. Try the premium 
American sherry more people turn 
to than any other—Taylor 


Taylor. The way out of 


é Taylor Wine Company f 





We make 3 simple, very good 
sherries—one ideal for any occasion 

There's Taylor Cream Sherry — 
our sweetest blend. It's perfect after 
dinner, or just on the rocks. Or Taylor 
Dry Cocktail Sherry —our driest 
blend —just right before dinne: 
And Taylor Sherry —an in-betweer 
sherry that's pertect any time 

So, if you want to stay out 
of the jungle of sherries, try 
America’s best-selling premium 
sherry. Taylor 


the Wine Jungle. 


port herries, dinner wine 











COME IN AND DRIVE 


“Legend: Thar's a pretty strong word, isn't it? 

Though we sincerely doubt anyone would consider it too strong when 
referring to Porsche. After having become possibly the foremost name in 
racing. After almost thirty years of major automotive innovations not only on 
ia —aicole dole melahin’ -acoreem@e)aalaleliiae hatin -tuelt-ea-tUjecel@el(-(eMelaed el) (i 
with such painstaking pride and to such exacting standards that it takes 
twelve days to build one. 

And Audi's credentials are equally impressive. 
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The 1977 AUDI 


Our $5445* Audi Fox Sedan with new aerodynamic front-end design and fuel-injected engine which 
propels the car from 0 to 50 in 8 seconds yer delivers EPA estimated 36 mpg on the highway and 24 in 
the city for standard shift model (mileage may vary with driver, car's condition and equipment) 
*Suggested 1977 retail price, PO_E. Transportation, local taxes, and dealer delivery charges, additional 
Whitewalls optional 








of pedir as! folahia—icela teats! on the road. (Would you belie, 
in the 30s we had such advanced features as front-wheel drive and ak 
braking systems?) ‘ 

But more important than any specific feature of either car isa dedi cation 
ok —ale lia —uine nce — ale —elalel alae zelielabineiavecie.—-ale) np e)|an ei. .e)) 
ne hegl—Toslera\wieliaceleelalin Byes m ine |agrect-ele|cel(—ehis'—saliosalein—s 
cars. Thar has made them more than just...cars. 
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The 1977 PORSCHE 
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Northern Natural Gas Company, 
O Z Lines Company, Alb: ja 


Home Office, Omaha, 


berta, Car 


Nebraska, Divisions and Subsidiaries: Cx 
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and we also 
help keep 
the news 


Thanks to a better packag- 
ing idea, the news can hit the street 
and weather any weather. And 
we're helping 

The National Poly Products 
Division of our Northern Petro- 


chemical Company supplies plastic 


sheeting to the Joliet, Illinois 
Herald-News” (a Copley news 
paper) and other publishers 

They use the sheeting as a weather- 
tight wrap for their newspaper 
bundles. So their nev ays new 
S$ just one example of the 









new. 





wide range of products and ser- 
vices Northern provides as a widely 
diversified natural gas company 
Our search for new and 

better energy uses has also led us 
into color resins, antifreeze 
plastics for the pharmaceutical 
automotive and houseware indus- 
tries, and much more 

By squeezing all the value 
can from our energy sources 
ye're providing a service far 
ond what you'd expect from 
a “traditional” gas pipeline 
company 


nlorthern 


The gas company that’s something else 

















And as we continue to diver- 
sify and develop in areas where 
major growth is possible, both our 
customers and investors will benefit 

Meanwhile, we'll still be 
doing all the things you'd expect 
a gas company to do 

, Like serving 1.5 million 
customers through 73 utilities in 
eight states, maintaining over 
31,000 miles of natural gas pipeline 
% NntINU our ( 
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Assessing the Cold’s Damage 





Better, but sul bad. That was the 
economic picture last week as moder- 
aling temperatures eased energy short- 
ages and allowed most factories in the 
frozen East and Midwest to resume at 
least partial operation. Perhaps a third 
of the 1.8 million employees who had 
been idled by cold-related shutdowns 
went back to their jobs. Bul some work- 
ers, such as the more than 3,000 wa- 
termen who harvest oysters in Mary- 
land’s still iced-over Chesapeake Bay, 
may have to wait longer to resume earn- 
ing money, and industries in the Pacific 
Northwest, confronting a drought that 
is undermining hydroelectric generating 
capacity, face power cuts of up to 25% 

The nation’s gas companies. helped 
by cutbacks in industrial use. managed 
for the most part to avoid serious dis- 
ruption of residential service. Utilities 
reported gratifying householder re- 
sponse to appeals from President Car- 
ter to dial down thermostats. In Chi- 
cago’s North Shore residential area, 
consumption fell by as much as 15% 
Nonetheless, hard-pressed utilities 
shopped far afield for additional sup- 
plies. A representative of Columbia Gas 
Transmission Corp., one of the nation’s 
largest pipeline companies, prowled cor- 
porate corridors in Houston cornering 
utility men and offering to swap heat- 
ing oil for Texas natural gas. A con- 
sortium of New York State power com- 
panies arranged for an extra 50 million 
cu. ft. of gas from Canada and another 
50 million cu. ft. from California 

Now that a thaw is in sight. econ- 
omists can begin to measure the impact 


price, the social cost of driving that Cad- 
illac.”” He would also levy a tax of 50¢ 
per gal. on gasoline. raising its price to 
the motorist an average of 80°7. to some- 
thing over $1 per gal.. and, he estimates 
thus cutting consumption by one-fourth 
within five years. Eckstein would broad- 
en the tax to cover oil, gas and coal. 
and levy it on the amount of use. Much 
of the energy tax would have to be re- 
bated in some form to the poor to help 
them meet higher living expenses 

SUPPLY policy should concentrate on 
boosting production of coal. which is the 
nation’s great hope for avoiding energy 
squeezes in the near future. The US 
has enough coal to supply all its energy 
needs for at least 400 years. but demand 
and production have risen disappoint- 
ingly little since the Arab oil embargo 
One reason: gas and oil are more ef- 
ficient fuels. To ask plant managers to 
shift back to coal is to ask them to use a 
less effective technology—a kind of en- 
gineering sin 

Two Vetoes. The first essential is 
to pass a strip-mining bill—almost any 
strip-mining bill. Mining companies 
have been holding back from tapping 
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of the unforeseen cold on the economic 
recovery. The verdict of TIME’s Board 
of Economists: a sharp. but strictly tem- 
porary, setback 

Forecaster Otto Eckstein reckons 
the damage—in higher imports of oil. 
gas and food, higher prices for domes- 
lically produced fuel. fruits and vege- 
tables, and lost wages—at about $6 bil- 
lion. Meaning: consumers’ ability to buy 
things other than food and fuel will be 
reduced by that much. The figure. 
though lower than some other experts 
are calculating. is scarcely minor: it 
equals more than half of the $11.4 bil- 
lion that President Carter proposes to 
pass Out in tax rebates this spring 

. 

But many board members thought 
the losses, especially in wages, would be 
quickly made up as plants go on over- 
lime to catch up on lost output. Several 
likened the impact of the cold to the ef- 
fect of a prolonged strike in a basic in- 
dustry; by the fourth quarter. they be- 
lieve, the economy will be about where 
it would have been if this winter had 








































vast coal deposits in the West because 
of uncertainty about what kind of en- 
vironmental controls might be placed on 


them—an uncertainty that increased 
when President Ford vetoed two strip- 
mining bills passed by Congress. Says 
Arthur Okun, a senior fellow at Brook- 
ings: “We need a strip-mining bill more 
than we need an ideal strip-mining bill.” 
Robert Nathan. a Washington econom 
ic consultant, would also stimulate coal 
output by making low-interest Govern- 
ment loans to producers and even pro 
viding federal subsidies to enable coal 
companies to buy rail cars for shipping 

One element that should be dropped 
from a comprehensive energy policy is 
any attempt to break up the big oil com- 


been normal. So far as jobs and pro- 
duction are concerned, that is: the in- 
flationary impact will be longer-lasting 
IBM Vice President David Grove now 
expects a 6.4% rise in consumer prices 
this year. v. the 5.8% he had forecast be- 
fore the cold struck 

Some job losses due to natural-gas 
shortages, warn experts. will continue 
through the spring because some com- 
munities have burned in February nat- 
ural gas designated for April delivery 
Diversion of refinery runs from jet fuel 
to heating oil threatened disruptions in 
airline flight schedules 

Help is on the way for some peo- 
ple. At week’s end an emergency bill 
authorizing $300 million in federal aid 
to low- and middle-income families hit 
by huge fuel bills was awaiting con- 
gressional approval. Utilities in New 
York and New Jersey may soon offer 
rebates to their customers. Many home- 
owners, however. have already ear- 
marked any extra cash—for flood in- 
surance that they think they will need 
when the snows melt. Last week in- 
surers, accustomed to a mere trickle of 
inquiries, were receiving thousands of 
policy applications a day 





panies, such as a divestiture bill intro- 
duced in the House last week with 21 
co-sponsors, Such moves only divert at- 
tention from the real issues. and they 
may have prompted some oilmen to buy 
non-energy companies with money that 
could have been used to increase oil and 
gas output. Okun proposes that Carter 
offer the industry a trade: a pledge not 
to sign any breakup bill in return for a 
promise to devote funds to domestic ex- 
ploration and development rather than 
diversification or more investment in 
OPEC countries 

What are the chances of getting 
something like the board’s program en- 
acted? Carter has made some noises in 
the right direction. He has spoken of de- 
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ENERGY 


controlling some gas prices and requir- 
ing “substantial sacrifices” from the 
American people to assure energy sup- 
plies. Says Okun optimistically: “Ifa Re- 
publican President can go to Red China, 
a Democratic President can recommend 
market pricing for energy.” But pow- 
erful forces in Congress are sure to 
scream at anything as tough as the 
board's program 

On the other hand, the idea that 
there is much choice is an illusion 
Greenspan fears that if gas and oil out- 
put continue to dwindle and coal pro- 
duction does not rise, the U.S. in a few 
more years will suddenly run out of read- 
ily usable fuel and have to begin im- 
porting nearly all its energy. at cata- 
strophic cost. So the choice comes down 
to pay now, or pay even more later 


ENERGY CHIEF JAMES SCHLESINGER 


Jim’s Overnight 
Task Force 


Next door to the White House, in 
the stately old Executive Office Build- 
ing. a nine-man ad hoc team held its 
first meeting last week. In Washington. 
task forces and special committees 
bloom and die like cherryblossoms 
—and often make about as much im- 
pact on policy—but this group is dif- 
ferent. Its boss is James Schlesinger, 48. 
he of the omnivorous intellect and en- 
cyclopedic résumé. the man chosen by 
Jimmy Carter to take charge of the na- 
tion’s energy problems. The group's 
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goal: to produce a 50-page document 
outlining. as the President put it in last 
week's press conference, “a comprehen- 
sive, long-range energy policy” in just 
over two months. Deadline: April 20 

“L offer no miracle cure.” says Schle- 
singer. To the contrary, practically all 
of the elements likely to turn up in the 
new plan have been discussed—though, 
alas, not acted on—for years. Schlesing- 
er’s group already has general principles 
sketched out. It is clear that the policy 
will focus on what Washington has be- 
gun to call “the two Cs”: conservation 
and coal. First, tough conservation mea- 
sures must be taken so that the nation 
can buy time to develop well-considered 
alternatives to oil and gas as fuels. Next. 
a determined effort must be made to get 
many power plants to switch to coal, so 
that the U.S. can reduce its dependence 
on imported oil 

The plan will doubtless provide in- 
cenlives lo encourage domestic oil and 
gas companies to push production. But 
it also will include safeguards against ex- 
travagant profits—possibly a “windfall 
profits tax” on energy companies that 
are allowed to raise prices. Finally, it 
seems sure that the program will not re- 
lax tough environmental controls on en- 
ergy use. David Freeman, 51. Schlesing- 
ers senior aide, puts the point in a 
gloriously mixed metaphor: “We start 
out with the cornerstone of our energy 
policy cut from environmental cloth.” 

Tall Order. It is a dizzyingly tall 
order indeed, but Jim Schlesinger 
thrives on rising to the highest occasions 
A Harvard economics Ph.D.. he has 
served as strategic studies director for 
the Rand Corp.. assistant director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission, director of the CIA and Secre- 
tary of Defense. He gets to the office by 
7 am.. rarely departs before 9:30 at 
night, and rides his staff hard, sometimes 
demanding an answer minutes after he 
has assigned a complex question. The 
energy-plan team works twelve-hour 
days and fully expects to put in week- 
ends. Says one staffer: “Every day here 
seems like a week.” 

Aide Freeman. overseer of the re- 
spected 1974 Ford Foundation energy 
study A Time to Choose, has overnight 
become a Washington force in his own 
right. A few weeks ago, he was an ob- 
scure member of Carter's transition 
team; now he occupies a grand office 
with a fireplace overlooking the pres- 
idential swimming pool. He promises a 
first-class report: “We're not going to 
settle for nickel-and-diming.” Most oth- 
er task-force members are keen-mind- 
ed generalists in the Schlesinger mold. 
more schooled in problem salving than 
in energy 

The team will rely heavily on the ad- 
vice of experts in the Federal Energy 
Administration and the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion. It also will hire consultants and 
welcome unsolicited advice from indus- 


try and public interest groups. Carter 
has instructed the group to seek the 
counsel, somehow, of the public at large. 
and Schlesinger already visits Capitol 
Hill almost daily to meet with such en- 
ergy mavins as Senators Jennings Ran- 
dolph (a coal expert) and Howard Baker 
(Washington's reigning specialist on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority) 

Carter and Schlesinger are of uncan- 
nily like mind on energy matters, and 
the President pledged last week that “I 
don't intend to fail” on the energy ques- 
tion. By no coincidence, that is the same 
language Carter used when he was 
merely an ex-Governor of Georgia set- 
ting out on the preposterous job of mak- 
ing himself President 





GAS 


A Surplus 
Of Suspicion 


Along with all its energy shortages 
the US. has one surplus—an abundance 
of public suspicion that natural-gas pro- 
ducers are holding down production to 
force prices up. In response to this feel- 
ing. several Government investigations 
were called last week to determine to 
what extent, if any, producers are delib- 
erately withholding gas from the mar- 
ket. Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus sent 
a six-man team of investigators to Me- 
tairie, La., to examine the records of four 
offshore fields in the Gulf of Mexico that 
have reported sharp production de- 
clines. Says Andrus: “If it appears that 
gas has been withheld, then we will 
move into a larger investigation.” A 
House commerce subcommittee headed 
by California Democrat John E. Moss 
announced it would open hearings into 
possible gas withholding in a week or 
two. Finally, President Carter let it be 
known that if evidence of impropriety 
turned up, he may direct Energy Advis- 
er James Schlesinger to start a full-scale 
probe of gasmen’s production policies. 

What the investigators may find 
cannot be foreseen. But the probers 
would do well to distinguish between two 
varieties of withholding: one that is le- 
gal and open, another that would be il- 
legal but has never been conclusively 
proved 

Holding Fuel. Gas producers, based 
mainly in the South and Southwest, have 
indeed been holding back fuel that could 
be fed into interstate pipelines for ship- 
ment to the East Coast and the Mid- 
west, because the Federal Power Com- 
mission will let them charge no more 
than $1.44 per 1.000 cu. ft. for it. In- 
stead, they have been selling the gas in 
the states where it is produced, mainly 
Texas and Louisiana. at uncontrolled 
prices of around $2. Indications are that 
the amounts of gas thus diverted are 
vast, Interstate pipelines took 67% of all 
new gas produced in the US. in 1967 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


LIGHTS, LONG LIGHTS: 12 mg, “tar”, 0.9 ma. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, by FTC method 


20 CLASS a 
CIGARETTES 


90 CLASS 4 
CIGARETTES 


cyyenthl Fresh 





Salem Lights now come in a new longer length. 


Longs smokers. 

Now you can enjoy a 
low tar cigarette with 
Salem taste, too. 





Number One inthe Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


‘m giving my Congressman hell. I'm telling him to quit the 
fancy maneuvering and the politicking and to get about the 
business of some kind of national energy policy. 


| dont want my kids sitting around in the dark 35 years 
from now because we've run out of oil and because no one 
had enough foresight to get something going. 


Right now | favor the development of coal. There's lots of it all 
over the world—we supposedly have a 300 year supply right 
here in the United States. We know how to get it out of the ground. 
We know how to transport it. We know how to handle it. Now, 
I'm not saying there aren't other potential energy sources — from 
nuclear, which is here but in limited use—to solar, which is still 
years away from broad practical application. The point is, we 
need something soon. 


| like the kind of life we've got here in this country. | think regular 
citizens must live better here today than kings did a few hundred 
years ago. But | think it's up to me—and people like me—who 
benefit from this way of living to make sure it continues. 


| say we've got to take the bull by the horns and get moving. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our For more information on this issue, please write: 
national goals must be a sound national energy policy Atlantic Richfield Company, National Energy Policy, 
that includes an immediate plan for the development P.O. Box 30169, Los Angeles, California 90030 


of alternate energy sources. ACG 


Petroleum products at Atlante Rientield Company 


When you have the opportunity of expressing your 
opinion on this issue, we hope you will. Be an involved 
American. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 
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Check the facts: 

1. Low price plus... Pinto starts 
out with a low price. But that low price 
includes a powerful cast-iron engine for 
climbing steep hills, passing quickly, 
and entering highways contends 
Pinto also has a wide track to help give 
And every 
Pinto has a sporty suspension system 


ita comfortable, stable ride 


and rack-and-pinion steering for precise, 
og eee h indling 


2. Excellent cellent mileage. 
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3-Door Runabout 
with new all-glass third door 
and flip-up removable roof options 
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3. Scheduled maintenance 


reduced $353. 


° Over the past four years, more t 


75% of the scheduled maintenance 


requirements on Pinto’s 4-cylinder 
engine have been reduced or elim 
inated. That's an estimated redt 


in costs of 3595 


¢So today, the base Pinto’s average 


scheduled service is estimated at only 


$186 for the first 50,000 miles 


ual, a $13 
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ari car 


(wheelbases under 100 inches) 
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FORD PINTO 
FORD DIVISION 


Ford Pinto 3-Door Runabc 


4. High resale value. 
Pinto consister tly has high resa le Ve ilue 
Compare Pinto’s resale prices to Vega's 
for example 

Used Car Retail Prices, January 1977 


[MODEL | ~ Pint 
YEAR VEGA PINTO | Advantage 











1973 |$1,264 | $1 489 | $225 
1974 |$1.572) $1,861 | $289 | 
| 1975 [$1,958 | $2,306 | $348 4 
it ational Avaraoe HAO) Used Ger Guida 
It's easy to see why mast small cars 


have a tough time beating Pir tos built 
in and lasting value 


And more... 


* Durable and reliable 2.3 liter 
cast-iron engine. 

* Roomy, comfortable interior. 

¢ Exciting options. 

* Rugged unit-body construction. 

° The best rust and corrosion pro- 
tection system in Pinto’s history. 

* More than 5,500 Ford Dealers. 


When America needs 
a better idea, 
ford puts it on wheels. 
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in 1975, the last year for which figures 
are available, they got only 13% 

Some producers are also refusing to 
pump from wells already drilled. Jones 
Co. Ltd. of Albany. Texas. spent $4 mil- 
lion drilling four wells in Colorado that 
one partner. Jon Rex Jones, estimates 
could be delivering gas to customers in 
six months. But he insists that he will 
not connect them to a pipeline unless 
he is certain of getting $2 per 1.000 cu 
ft. for the gas, In addition. producers in 
Houston readily tick off examples of 
fields where they are sure gas exists in 
commercial quantities. but where they 
will not drill. Reason: unless the inter- 
stale price goes to $2, they fear drilling 
would not be profitable. George Mitch- 
ell, head of the Texas association of in- 
dependent oil producers, mentioned one 
16-million-acre field in New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania—three of the states 
hit hardest by this winter's shortages 

Critics assert that in letting depos- 
its remain in the ground, gas producers 
are putting their balance sheets ahead 
of the public interest. Yet. there is noth 
ing that the Government can do about 
this kind of withholding. Producers have 
a legal right to sit on gas unul they judge 
the price to be proper-——so long as the 
fuel lies under private land. But a quar- 
ter of all U.S. natural gas is pumped from 
fields leased from the Government. Pro- 
ducers are obliged in their leases to ex- 
ercise “due diligence” in getting that 
gas oul 

Nonproducing Reservoirs. Ihe 
FPC has found 
what it considers a lack of due diligence 
and has turned its evidence over to an 
administrative-law judge. who its sul 
considering it. In one investigation, FPC 
staffers found 7 trillion cu. ft. of gas in 
nonproducing reservoirs on federal ter- 
ritory. Gasmen argue that such disclo- 
sures prove nothing. If a well is to be 
efficiently exploited, they say. it must 
be tapped al a judicious rate. Pumping 
oul gas too fast can reduce a well’s long 
range oulpul 

Another charge made against the 
gas producers is that they have repeat- 
edly. in violation of their contracts, 


numerous instances of 








MONITORING PIPELINE PRESSURE GAUGE AT MEDINA, OHIO, COMPRESSOR STATION 
Moving toward a closer Government look at the nation’s gas reserves 


failed to fill the purchase orders of their 
interstate pipeline customers. In 1963 
Gulf Oil Corp. signed a 20-year contract 
to deliver a minimum of 500 million cu 
ft. a day to Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. In 1972 Gulfs deliveries began to 
fall short, and last summer they dropped 
to 350 million cu. ft. The FPC set a dead- 
line of Dec. 15 for Gulf to start meeting 
its obligation. The company. which 
claimed it had no reserves available, has 
appealed the decision rather than com- 
ply. An FPC study found that Amoco re 
fused to drill a new well in the Gulf of 
Mexico, saying that it lacked the $1 mil- 
lion needed for the job. The untapped re 
serves had been dedicated to Transcon 
tinental Gas Pipe Line, which supplies 
the Northeast 

The pipelines. tt should be noted. al- 
most never complain about producers 
short deliveries. Why’ Critics contend 
thal pipeline companies are in sympathy 
with the gas producers’ demand for price 
decontrol. Also, says one federal gas ex- 
pert: “If the pipelines bucked the pro- 
ducers they'd never be able to buy an 
ounce of gas from anyone.” 


Gasmen assert that much of what 
appears to be withholding is the result 
of technical snags. For example. some 
fields containing known reserves are not 
producing either because they are not 
rich enough to justify the construction 
ofa pipeline to them or because the line's 
progress ts being held up by Government 
red tape. Small independents, particu- 
larly. insist that they cannot afford to 
siton easily drilled deposits because they 
need the money to pay their debts 

New Policy. One good result that 
may come from the controversy is a 
Government assessment of just how 
much gas the industry could pump if it 
really tried. The Government now gets 
its figures on reserves from the produc 
ers and the American Gas Association 
Critics contend that in order to set a rea- 
policy the Government 
should have its own estimates. and Sec 
retary Andrus agrees. Thus President 
Carter's new energy policy will proba- 
bly provide for independent federal as- 
sessments of just how much gas the na- 
tion possesses and how best to get it to 
market 


sonable gas 


A WORKER INSPECTS TANGLE OF PIPING AT NATURAL-GAS PROCESSING PLANT IN ANADARKO BASIN NEAR OKLAHOMA CITY 








POLICY 


< 
AL ULLMAN; BUDGET BOSS LANCE, TREASURY SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL & ECONOMIC ADVISER SCHULTZE TESTIFYING BEFORE CONGRESS 


Redoing Carter's Package 


Having designed a program of tax 
cuts and spending increases to speed up 
the U.S. economy, Jimmy Carter must 
now sell his creation to his fellow Dem- 
ocrats who control Congress—and al- 
ready they are forcing some changes 
The first, but probably not the last: a re- 
casting of the President's now celebrated 
$50-for-everybody tax-rebate plan so 
that low-income people will get more 
than that, and the well-off will get 
nothing 

That change reflects a deep skep- 
ticism on Capitol Hill that the rebate 
plan will pep up demand enough to cut 
quickly into unemployment, On the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Barber Conable of New York, 
the ranking Republican, likens the pass- 
ing out of $50 checks to everyone to 
“dropping money out of airplanes”; New 
York Democrat Otis Pike grumbles that 
there must be a better way to create jobs 

Rebate Lid. Still, Congressmen can 
think of no other way to pump so much 
money into the economy so fast. So they 
came up with the idea of concentrating 
the rebates among lower- and middle- 
income people, who would be most like- 
ly to spend the money promptly, and 
denying them to the rich, who might 
simply put the cash in the bank. Late 
last week the White House agreed to a 
plan under which the rebate would be 
more than $50 for members of families 
that earn $25,000 or less; $50 in the $25.,- 
000-to-$35,000 group, zero for all those 


above, That would keep the total size of 


the rebate at $11.4 billion 
That, however. will not end the tin- 
kering. When Ways and Means Chair- 
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man Al Ullman this week presents to 
the committee his own proposals for 
what would eventually be called the Tax 
Reduction Act of 1977, his draft is like- 
ly to contain a major revision of the Pres- 
ident’s plans to lower business taxes 
Carter wants to offer companies a 
choice: they could reduce their income 
taxes by an amount equal to 4% of the 
Social Security taxes they pay on each 
worker, or to 12% of the money they 
spend on new plant and equipment 
Many Congressmen want to scrap both 
alternatives in favor of a plan that would 
tie tax cuts directly to the number of 
workers added to payrolls. Ullman’s 
idea: let an employer subtract from: his 
income tax 25% of the wages—up to 
$4,200 a year—paid to a worker newly 
hired or recalled from layoff. 

Publicly, Treasury Secretary Mi- 
chael Blumenthal calls that proposal 
“arbitrary and capricious.” Privately, a 
White House aide fumes: “You try to 
put together the best plan you can, and 
then Al Ullman goes off the deep end 
with some crazy idea of his own.” Car- 
ter’s men argue that the proposal would 
unfairly benefit employers who are go- 
ing to increase their payrolls anyway, 
tax break or no, and would encourage 
the wrong kind of hiring—since a com- 
pany could cut its taxes just as much by 
employing a part-time worker at $4,200 
as it could by adding a full-timer at 
$8,400. Walter Heller, a member of the 
TIME Board of Economists, adds that 
the Ullman proposal would give dispro- 
portionate tax relief to companies in 
rapidly expanding areas like the Sun- 
belt but deny help to needy businesses 





in areas like New England. Carter's ver- 
sion of an employment tax credit, in con- 
trast, would save money for all compa- 
nies whose workers are covered by 
Social Security. while still tying the size 
of the saving to the number of workers 
employed 

Even if these arguments fail in Ways 
and Means, the Administration will get 
chances to repeat them as the bill goes 
before the full House and then the Sen- 
ate. In the end, the outlook is that Con- 
gress will pass an economic-stimulus 
package of about the size and compo- 
sition that Carter wants, with some 
changes that the President will regret 
—but not enough to veto the bill 

Long Term. Carter already is think- 
ing ahead to future tax issues. Last week 
he casually dropped a bombshell: chat- 
ting with employees of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, he 
outlined a plan to cut taxes for every- 
one earning less than $16,000 a year, 
raise them for everybody making more 
That would be part of his long-term pro- 
gram for tax reform; the President has 
started discussing specifics before his 
aides have even settled on generalities 

Carter's intention is to replace the 
present personal income tax exemptions 
of $750 per person with tax credits of 
$240 to $250. An exemption reduces the 
income subject to tax; a credit is direct- 
ly subtracted from the amount of tax 
due. Thus the higher a person's tax rate. 
the more beneficial it becomes to use 
an exemption rather than a credit. Trea- 
sury Officials figured that under Carter's 
plan, a family of four earning $10,000 a 
year would save $388 in taxes; the same 
family earning $25,000 would pay $100 
more than it does now. What Congress 
may think will not be known for a long 
time: Carter's tax-reform proposals will 
not be presented to it until the end of 
the year 
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UNIONS 


No Go for Oilcan Eddie 


The polls had not even closed when 
Ed Sadlowski. insurgent candidate for 
president of the 1.4 million-member 
United Steelworkers, began muttering 
about fraud. Brewing up a cauldron of 
bean soup at his cluttered campaign 
headquarters in Chicago, he told visi- 
tors that only by stealing the election 
could union chiefs deprive him of the 
presidency: “They've done it before, and 
they'll do it again.” At his opponent's 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Campaign 
Press Chief Hank Raebun phoned Or- 
ganization Candidate Lloyd McBride at 
home in St. Louis. “We're doin’ good, 
buddy,” he crowed. “We got this sum- 
bitch beat.” 

Grandfatherly Winner. So it 
seemed. The 500,000 ballots that union 
members cast last Tuesday at 5,301 lo- 
cal halls throughout the U.S. and Can- 
ada must be shipped to Pittsburgh, 
where union aides will count them un- 
der the supervision of Labor Depart- 
ment watchdogs. The official results will 
not be announced for at least another 
week or two, bul private counts by the 
candidates’ organizations make the out- 
come clear: the grandfatherly McBride, 
60, defeated the firebrand Sadlowski, 38, 
by a margin of about 3 to 2. His victory 
will bring sighs of relief at AFL-CIO head- 
quarters and in the councils of the steel 
industry. It means that the federation’s 
biggest union has been kept out of the 
hands of a rebel, Sadlowski, who has 
sharply denounced George Meany’s 
leadership. It also means that the Steel- 
workers will begin bargaining this week 
for a new contract with mills still bound 
by a no-strike agreement that McBride 
backed and Sadlowski opposed 

The campaign was one of the most 
vituperative ever seen in a union elec- 
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tion, and it continued that way to the 
end. On the weekend before the poll- 
ing, retiring President I.W. Abel, who 
had hand-picked McBride as his heir, 
flew to Chicago to attack Sadlowski on 
his home turf. “I've known Ed Sadlow- 
ski for twelve years,” sneered the white- 
haired Abel, “and I know his lack of 
ability, his lack of dedication.” McBride 
repeated his charge that “outsiders and 
limousine liberals” were his opponent's 
main backers. Sadlowski, for his part, 
called Abel, McBride and Meany “well- 
heeled fat cats” who had lost touch with 
the rank and file. 

When all the shouting was over, 
though, it became apparent that Mc- 
Bride, not Sadlowski, had read the union 
members’ mood correctly. Sadlowski 
had become something of a liberals’ dar- 
ling by portraying himself as a lance 
bearer for the downtrodden, a champion 
of militant bargaining with the indus- 
try who would also work for social 
change through unionism. But basic 
steelworkers average about $8 an hour, 
hardly a depressed wage; many live in 
the suburbs, and few are disposed to left- 
leaning politics. Surprisingly for a third- 
generation “mill rat,” Sadlowski turned 
many workers off by referring repeat- 
edly to “the shop floor,” an expression 
that mill hands do not use, 

So it will be business as usual for 
the Steelworkers. When bargaining be- 
gins this week for a new contract to take 
effect in August, the union is likely to 
call for a “lifetime security” program 
—some sort of guaranteed annual wage, 
a 32-hour week, earlier retirement or a 
combination of all. But if no agreement 
is reached by April 20, the dispute will 
be submitted to binding arbitration 

McBride's victory is likely to dis- 
courage insurgents in other unions from 
seeking power, and it may even inspire 
labor leaders to seek new legislation to 
thwart attempts by “outside” liberals to 
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become involved in union politics 
Meanwhile, Oilcan Eddie, as friends call 
Sadlowski, will not go away. Though he 
had to give up his post as director of Chi- 
cago-Gary District 31 to run for the pres- 
idency, the new district director, Jim Ba- 
lanoff, is sure to appoint Sadlowski his 
deputy when he takes office in June. 


SWEDEN 


Pay for No Work 


In mid-1973 Sweden's Volvo an- 
nounced that it would become the first 
foreign auto manufacturer to build an 
assembly plant in the US. A site had 
been selected at Chesapeake, Va., to 
start production in the spring of 1977 
But with that deadline at hand, Volvo 
has postponed start-up indefinitely, 
leaving Volkswagen as the only foreign 
carmaker with firm plans to assemble 
in the US., beginning in early 1978 

What went wrong? The quick an- 
swer is that Volvo's car sales in the US 
fell from a peak of 60,338 in 1975 to 
43,887 last year, a decline of 27.3%. But 
that drop is only a symptom of a deeper 
problem that afflicts not only Volvo but 
all Swedish industry. Essentially, the 
welfare-state policies of the Swedish 
government are pushing labor costs so 
high as to price Swedish products out of 
the international market. 

Volvo has also been hurt by a drop 
in its reputation for quality. Though its 
sales in Sweden last year hit a record 
75,000, its exports have slumped so bad- 
ly that the company’s plants are oper- 
ating at only 70% of capacity—and even 
so, Volvo is running out of space to store 
unsold cars. 

Thin Profits. Volvo's high prices are 
largely the result of a 40% raise in Swed- 
ish labor costs in the past two years. To 
contain the damage to sales, Volvo has 
absorbed some of the cost in export mar- 
kets, rather than pass on the full rise in 
prices charged to foreign buyers. Result 
Volvo's 1976 profits of $136 million were 
only 3.7% of sales, v. 10% in 1972 and 
1973. Profits on export sales to North 
America and Western Europe were a 
paper-thin 1% 

The climb in labor costs is not only 
the result of pay. An even greater prob- 
lem is absenteeism, which at Volvo's 
Torslanda assembly plant just outside 
the Gothenburg headquarters runs to 
20% daily. That means Volvo in effect 
has to pay five employees to do the work 
of four. Some workers are absent an av- 
erage of 65 days a year each 

The reason is a system of sick-pay 
benefits so generous that it is widely 
abused. In addition to days when he 
himself is ill, a father of three chil- 
dren, for example, by law gets 18 paid 
sick days to allow him to be at home 
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GYLLENHAMMAR (LEFT) AT VOLVO PLANT 
Absenteeism gets out of hand. 


when one or more of his children is bed- 
ridden. Says Volvo President Pehr G 
Gyllenhammar: “It is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether individual Swedes can 
afford to be sick and still receive pay. 
because this is an obvious right. It is a 
question of the country’s ability to pay 
for the level of absenteeism we have 
reached.” 

No Answer. Little relief is in sight. 
Like its Socialist predecessor, the new 
coalition government of Prime Minister 
Thorbjérn Falldin is fully committed 
to the welfare state. That means keep- 
ing unemployment at its present low 
rate of 1.5%, even if employers must 
pay workers who show up only spo- 
radically. Volvo has pioneered new ideas 
to keep workers interested, including a 
novel assembly line that allows em- 
ployees to set their own pace (TIME, 
Sept. 16, 1974). That has cut absen- 
teeism in a new plant outside Kalmar 
to 15%—still high by almost any stan- 
dards outside Sweden. Even shutting 
down is no answer, on each of the 
days that its plants will be idle in ear- 
ly 1977, Volvo will have to give work- 
ers 85% of their normal pay, and unions 
are clamoring for 100%. 

Ironically, opening the U.S. plant 
could have helped. American workers 
presumably would have been absent less 
often than Swedes, and the labor cost 
of Volvos sold in the U.S. would have 
been reduced. “The advantages of man- 
ufacturing in the States are still there,” 
says Volvo Senior Vice President Rob- 
ert Dethorey, “but first it is a matter of 
utilizing the capacity we have.” So long 
as the government insists that employees 
be paid for not working, Volvo's pros- 
pects are anything but bright 
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PERSONALITIES 


Room at the Top 


Like the company he heads, 
William M. Agee is self-assured 
Bendix Corp., the Michigan- 
based manufacturer of automo- 
tive and aircraft parts, house- 
building materials, metalwork- 
ing tools and many other things, 
is a no-nonsense, tightly reined 
outfit. It made money through- 
out the recession and stacked up 
just under $3 billion in sales last 
fiscal year. Agee, who was 
named the company’s chairman 
last December after Michael 
Blumenthal was selected to be 
Jimmy Carter's Treasury Secre- 
tary. is a tested and talented 
manager and financial man—as 
he tells anyone who asks. Prac- 
tically the only thing he is touchy 
about is his age: businessmen, 
Wall Streeters and journalists of- 
ten remark how unusual it is for 
a 39-year-old to run a company 
so huge. “Look,” says Agee, 
“there aren'ta lot of people who 
have had—at whatever age 
—the top management respon- 
sibility and deep involvement that I have 
had.” 

The sandy-haired son of a farmer 
from Boise, Idaho, Agee was a skinny 
but skilled jock in high school. He start- 
ed at Stanford but married after his 
freshman year and transferred to Boise 
Junior College, then to the University 
of Idaho and finally to Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 

The Harvard M.B.A. (class of °63) 
also helped land him a job with Boise 
Cascade, the Idaho-headquartered for- 
est-products company, which was grow- 
ing rapidly. After four years, Agee was 
company treasurer; two years later, he 
was vice president and chief financial of- 
ficer and pulled down the corporation's 
third biggest paycheck. Nothing was left 
but to take over the top job, but it was 
clearly predestined for John Fery, then 
executive vice president. 

Rapid Rise. In 1971 Blumenthal of 
Bendix decided to set up an “office of 
the chief executive,” consisting of him- 
self and three executive vice presidents. 
Early the next year, a head-hunter was 
dispatched to offer Agee one of the sec- 
ond-rank spots. Agee, impressed by Blu- 
menthal’s intellect and rapid rise from 
refugee to corporate leader, accepted 
“I brought more business experience 
to the table than Blumenthal had,” Agee 
says unblinkingly. At Bendix, Agee 
helped to install what he calls “early- 
warning systems” in budgetary planning 
to forestall “unpleasant surprises.” He 
joined Blumenthal in leaning hard on 
lower-level executives to meet high prof- 
it goals. By December 1976, the boss 
was so impressed that he abolished the 
troika of No. 2 men and anointed Agee 
president. Only two weeks later, Blu- 
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menthal got Carter's call and Agee be- 
came chairman, 

Right after his ascension, Agee told 
high-ranking Bendix executives of his 
plans to “amplify and intensify” Blu- 
menthal’s business strategies—which 
last year prompted Dun's Review, the 
financial journal, to name Bendix one 
of the U.S.’s five best-managed compa- 
nies, Blumenthal’s genius for timing and 
selecting acquisitions and divestitures 
made Bendix splendidly diverse in both 
product lines and plant locations, and 
hence more immune than most compa- 
nies to downturns. When Detroit fal- 
tered in 1975, and demand fell for Ben- 
dix’s new-car brakes and other parts, 
the company did fine: drivers still need- 
ed the company’s Fram oil filters and 
Autolite spark plugs. Bendix’s sales al- 
most doubled between 1971 and 1976, 
and last year’s earnings of $105 million 
were 31% higher than those of 1975 

Outer Limit. Since joining Bendix, 
Agee has forsworn most community ac- 
livities in favor of family recreation. He 
gave up downhill schussing, lest an ac- 
cident keep him away from the board 
room, but enjoys cross-country skiing 
with Wife Diane and their three chil- 
dren near their home in McCall, Idaho 
Agee admits to fighting the temptation 
to take a “systems approach” to his kids 
—"‘sitting them down and saying, ‘All 
right, in the next half-hour we're going 
to take care of all the things that are on 
your mind’ *—but he has already given 
some hard analytic thought to top-level 
personnel issues at Bendix. He wants to 
expand the uppermost management 
team, and has also, within a month of be- 
coming chairman, started thinking 
about his own successor. Agee feels that 
chief executives outlive their usefulness 
after “ten to 15 years—perhaps that's 
the outer limit.” But in 15 years, Bill 
Agee will be only 54. He is not likely to 
take up knitting. 
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DONALD SUTHERLAND & CICELY BROWNE IN SEDUCTION SCENE FROM CASANOVA 





Waxwork Narcissus 


FELLINI'S CASANOVA 

Directed by FEDERICO FELLINI 
Screenplay by FEDERICO FELLINI 
and BERNARDINO ZAPPONI 


What a brilliant subject for a Fel- 
lini movie—and what a disappointing 
treatment of it. Seducer, charlatan. 
scribbler, dabbler in black magic, Gia- 
como Casanova was that most magnetic 
of figures, the legend with nothing lofty 
about him. Born in a glittering Venice 
that was rife with disease and intrigue, 
he was equally at home in scenes of Wat- 
teau-like elegance or Hogarthian stench 
He roamed the capitals of Europe, liv- 
ing by his wits, his nerve and a nice in- 
stinct for when to get out of town. He 
dreamed up mining schemes and lotter- 
ies, supported himself at the card table, 
survived imprisonment by the Inquisi- 
tion, taught manners to princes and, al- 
most constantly it seems, made love to 
women—servant girls, countesses, pros- 
titutes—leaving a surprising number of 
them well disposed toward him. 

Chilly Fop. “Having had all,” a 
friend said of him late in life, “he sees 
that he has lost all.” His only recourse 
was to have it all again vicariously, by 
writing his memoirs. This twelve-vol- 
ume work made Casanova a classic in- 
stead of a footnote, for even in its most 
suspect and self-serving pages, the 18th 
century throbs with life and color. 

Fellini has kept the color—indeed, 
heightened it—but drained away the 
life. He seems to have fastened on the 
legend only to repudiate it. Seen through 
his hostile lens, Casanova is a chilly fop 
whose salon manner is alternately 
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tongue-tied and bombastic. How such a 
creature manages to charm so many 
women into the bedroom remains a mys- 
tery. Nor, once he gets them there, is it 
easy to see how they can derive much 
fun from the groaning calisthenics he 
puts them through. This is a film that 
earns its R rating not by making sin en- 
licing but by making it repellent. In ear- 


lier Fellini works like 84 and Juliet of 


the Spirits, there was a fruitful tension 
between private fantasy and social re- 
ality. More recently, as in Fellini Sa- 
tyricon, the fantasy has tended to over- 
run the reality, Here Casanova does not 
move against the rich backdrop the his- 
torical period offered but drifts through 
the bizarre misty regions of Fellini’s own 
imagination. The episodes do not make 
up a narrative of Casanova’s life, but a 
sort of meditation on it. 

It is a meditation peopled by Felli- 
ni’s patented galleries of grotesques 
—hunchbacks, dwarfs, crazed aristo- 
crats, a giant strong woman in a circus 
and a particularly loony occultist (Cice- 
ly Browne). But the presentation of most 
of these figures is so inert that they con- 
stitute a series of waxworks, tableaux 
morts. The film's only burst of real ener- 
gy. a tumultuous Venetian festival at the 
beginning, is quickly dissipated, Its love- 
liest image is completely gratuitous: the 
candle-laden chandeliers of a theater are 
lowered to the floor and extinguished by 
footmen wielding long fans. 

In the title role, Donald Sutherland 
has the thankless task of trying to make 
something positive out of a negation 
Heavy-lidded, stiff in his makeup and 
costume, he never shakes off the lugu- 
briousness that has worked to better ad- 
vantage in some of his previous roles 


Although he is playing a character for 
whom intimacy was a principle of life, 
the script leaves Sutherland curiously re- 
mote and isolated, so self-absorbed that 
when Casanova is briefly reunited with 
his aging mother, he forgets to ask for 
her address. His only moment of what 
might be called warmth is with a life- 
size mechanical doll (effectively mimed 
by Adele Angela Lojodice). He dances 
tenderly with the wooden figure, names 
it Love and takes it to bed. 

Narcissism and clever mechanics 
—that is Fellini’s summary of the 
legend. It is too little to base nearly 
three hours of film on, and insisting 
on it only makes the movie numbingly 
repetitive. Havelock Ellis described 
Casanova as “natural man in excelsis.” 
Fellini has turned him into morbid man 
in extremis Christopher Porterfield 


Night Thoughts 


PROVIDENCE 
Directed by ALAIN RESNAIS 
Screenplay by DAVID MERCER 


Alt one point in this painfully self- 
conscious movie, Dirk Bogarde lifts an 
eyebrow to that magnificent height he 
alone of contemporary leading men can 
scale and declares his opposition to po- 
litical violence on the grounds that it 
“reeks of spontaneity.” It is the only mo- 
ment in the film that one feels comes 
from the hearts of Director Resnais and 
Writer Mercer, whose distrust of the 
spontaneous is woven into every tedious 
frame of this stupefying work. Calcu- 
lation is their bag, and they have cal- 
culated the life right out of a conceit 
that clearly was not much to begin with 

Most of the movie takes place dur- 
ing one awful night in the sleepless imag- 
ination of a dying novelist (played with 
fierce relish by John Gielgud). Trying 
to construct a final fiction, his mind 
keeps moving his son (Bogarde), his 
son's wife (Ellen Burstyn), his bastard 
progeny (David Warner) and his own 
dead wife (Elaine Stritch) around a 
mythical country. His vision of his dear 
ones is, to say the least, misanthropic, 
They are cold, loveless creatures, inca- 
pable of responding to one another ex- 
cept by lobbing epigrams, Wildean in 
rhythm but not in wit, back and forth. 

Finally, the night passes, and in a 
kind of coda the old gaffer’s kin arrive at 
his chateau to help him celebrate his 
birthday. One now sees the raw materi- 
al he has been working with. If none of 
his family has genius, or even an excess 
of individuality, they all appear to be 
rather pleasant people, undeserving of 
the imaginary treatment they have re- 
ceived. The audience is left once again 
—and once too often—to speculate on 
the gap between reality and illusionary 
art, and on the widely alleged necessity 
for the artist to behave inhumanely. 
These gaseous themes have preoccupied 
the literary mind, determined to roman- 
licize its own workings, too much in this 
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century 


conceit that has not even served liter- 


anxieties of yesteryear 


Until now. thank heavens, the 
movies have avoided such blather. Per- 
haps this dismally attenuated movie will 
warn other film makers away from a 


ature very well. If so. Resnais’s icily ex- 
pert technique will not have been ex- 
pended totally in vain. Richard Schickel 


Bomb Bursting 


TWILIGHT’S LAST GLEAMING 
Directed by ROBERT ALDRICH 
Screenplay by RONALD M. COHEN 
and EDWARD HUEBSCH 


If your yearning for the good old 
that is, the late 
“50s and early “60s—is simply uncontrol- 
lable. you could do worse than spend a 


couple of hours with Twilight's Last 


Gleaming. \n it. a gang of desperate men 
seize a SAC missile silo in the Far West 
and threaten to unleash its contents 
on Russian targets. thus precipitating 
World War IIL. unless the President of 
the U.S. accedes to their demands 
Instantly one is reminded of Fai/ 
Safe. Seven’ Days in’ May and various 
other pop-cult: expressions of former 
doomsday fears. This sense of déja vu is 
enhanced by the casting of that arche- 
typal movie star of the “50s, Burt Lan- 
caster, as the leading trespasser on Gov- 
ernment property. His SAC nemesis is 
Richard Widmark. still energizing his 

















LANCASTER IN GLEAMING 
Old doomsday fears. 


performances with a subtle suggestion 
of psychopathy. Playing the President's 
closest advisers are such good, gray ac- 
tors as Melvyn Douglas. Joseph Cotten 
and Leif Erickson. It is all rather com- 
forting to see these old companions in 
adventure from bygone matinees. Direc- 
tor Aldrich. a veteran purveyor of thrills 
in all the low-caste genres. knows how 
to work this territory, nipping lightly on 
the nerve endings in the early going. 
then settling down for a_ protracted 
gnaw at them as the clocks tick toward 
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the deadline set by the blackmailers. 

Then the whole enterprise unravels, 
mostly because of an ill-considered at- 
tempt to make a statement about con- 
temporary issues. Lancaster is a cash- 
iered Air Force general, unhinged by his 
experiences as a P.O.W. in Viet Nam 
What he wants the people in Washing- 
ton to do is to release classified docu- 
ments, which “prove” that the war was 
needlessly prolonged in order to lend 
“credibility” to U.S. protestations of cold 
war military toughness. 

This is not exactly news. At this late 
date, one would be hard-pressed to find 
anyone who is unaware of that accu- 
sation. Yet the movie assumes that a 
President (nicely played by Charles 
Durning as an ordinary man growing 
under pressure) would be shocked 
speechless by this revelation and his ad- 
visers would conspire to have him as- 
sassinated rather than let him acknowl- 
edge something everyone knows. There 
is all kind of talk about the country’s 
not being able to stand the shock, but 
the script insists on quoting some of the 
infamous documents that are preying on 
Lancaster's mind. There is nothing in 
them worth picking up a picket sign to 
protest, let alone knocking over a mis- 
sile base. In short, the movie's not in- 
considerable possibilities for innocent 
entertainment are undercut by the feck- 
less desire of small minds to make a big 
statement R.S. 
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For $3,500 the Bradley Automotive Company will give you everything you need to turn your 
standard-looking Volkswagen into a classy dreamboat on wheels. 

It seemed like a perfect concept from the beginning. The only problem was getting sales 
rolling, once President Gary Bradley had developed his idea into a finished product. 

And that’s where the telephone came in. Working alone. the new president answered sales 
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Long Looks at the Little People 


KINGDOMS OF ELFIN 
by SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 
222 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FAIRIES 
by KATHARINE BRIGGS 
481 pages. Pantheon. $12.95. 


If man had not invented them, fair- 
ies would have to exist. How else could 
mortals account for lost objects and the 
malfunctions of the material world? It 


was no accident that a new strain of 


elves—gremlins—magically appeared 
at about the time of World War II, when 
things began going wrong with air- 


planes. For centuries the presence of 


fairies helped temper parental rage at 
the misbehavior of children; the ethe- 
real little devils were responsible. When 
things went bump in the night. it was 
far better to suspect the hobgoblins than 
creatures more substantial and threat- 
ening. Most important, the winged folk 
held out the prospect of an airy, insub- 
stantial and blissfully frivolous life be- 
yond the reach of the wealthiest volup- 
tuaries. The highest compliment Ed- 
mund Spenser could pay Elizabeth I was 
to call her the Faerie Queene. The Lit- 
Ue People could do everything that the 
big people could not 

Weightless Beauty. Which is why 
J.M. Barrie's Peter Pan (1904) amounted 
to such a calumny on fairies. Barrie 
wrote, “Every time a child says ‘I don’t 
believe in fairies’ there is a little fairy 
somewhere that falls down dead.” He 
thus upended the truth (people need 
fairies) and propagated a late Victorian 
myth (fairies need people) that must 
have grounded Puck and Ariel. The 
rest of the century was no kinder 
Thanks to Perer Pan’s continuing popu- 
larity and Disneyfication, Tinker Bell 
& Co. were ultimately reduced to trade- 
marks or synonyms for homosexuals 
The supernatural was obviously not long 


AUTHOR SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 





for this world. Until now. In King- 
doms of Elfin, Author Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, 83, never condescends to an 
ethereal race that views mortals as “un- 
failingly serious and unfailingly absurd.” 
Instead, she talks about fairies without 
being fey and creates a texture for the 
intangible 

Each of the book's 16 stories (most 
of which originally appeared in the New 
Yorker) can fly on its own. Taken to- 
gether, they form both a whimsical saga 
of invisible dynasties and an extended 
commentary on Homo sapiens. War- 
ner’s elves are in many ways mirror im- 
ages of men. They cannot weep and do 
not hate. They reproduce with difficulty 
but live for centuries: “Fairies are con- 
structed for longevity, not fertility.” 
They are governed exclusively by wom- 
en—the more capricious the better 


Mocking the human dream of taking 
wing, elves aspire to a place in society 
so high that flying will be beneath them 

They are, in short, perfect dilet- 
lantes, content to dabble in whatever 
fashions flutter into vogue: “collecting 
butterflies, determining the pitch of 
birdsong, table-turning, cat races, puri- 
fying the language. building card cas- 
ues.” They create such evanescent di- 
versions because they have so much time 
on their wings. “People who live for cen- 
turies,” Warner notes, “are bound to re- 
peat themselves.” Sometimes boredom 
forces them to envy humans. According 
to a small chap named Elphenor, “there 
was better entertainment in the mortal 
world. Mortals packed more variety into 
their brief lives—perhaps because they 
knew them to be brief.” Yet only the 
odd, deranged elf goes so far as to adopt 
the human hope of life after death. With- 
out it, living and dying are much more 
pleasant: “As they do not believe 














Read this and cry. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty 
But now life is changing for Froilan. 





Her name? We don't know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 
is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes 
to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now —you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there's a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 
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in immortality they die unperturbed.” 

Warner's prose duplicates the irides- 
cent beauty of elfin life. Her descriptions 
are brushed with an unsettling magic 
Yet Kingdoms of Elfin also pays human- 
ity a backhanded compliment. There is 
melancholy as well as joy in the fairy 
state. Suspended somewhere between 
the angels and man, fairies are drop- 
outs from the cosmic school of hard 
knocks. Warner's elfin courts are 
doomed to frivolity, to a tepid accep- 
tance of beauty that does not die quite 
fast enough. In the book’s last story, a 
mortal is given the last word. He isa pas- 
sionate seeker of the fairies, who finds 
them, admires them and then compares 
them to a “swarm of mayflies, indivis- 
ibly borne aloft, lowering, shifting, veer- 
ing, like a shaken impermeable gauze 
veil over the face of a stream.” The fair- 
ies are free to laugh at this none-too-flat- 
tering description. The mortal response 

sadness—is beyond them 

Warner shows that such thoughtless 
creatures can yield up thoughtful art. An 
Encyclopedia of Fairies shows just how 
many facts can be gathered about fan- 
cy. British Folklorist Katharine Briggs, 
78, confesses that she is an “agnostic” 
on the subject of the existence of fair- 
ies. But her thorough compendium of ar- 
cana (from “Abbey Lubber™ to “Young 
Tam Lin”) leaves the question of belief 
solely up to the browser. Prudently, she 
includes methods of protection against 
fairies’ malevolent practical jokes: holy 
water, a midsummer herb called St. 
John’s wort, red verbena, daisies. 

Along with such cautionary infor- 
mation, An Encyclopedia offers a super- 
natural host of legends, ballads, folk 
tales—and more than enough hobgob- 
lins and dragons to fill minds little or 
large. The entries are informative and 
scholarly without being stuffy. A good 
thing too. Fairies like to play tricks on 
the serious Paul Gray 


Royal Paean 


Since Charles II appointed John 
Dryden England's first Poet Laureate in 
1668, the office has been occupied by a 
number of distinguished men, including 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, John Masefield 
and C. Day Lewis. But the job is no 
plum. As an officer of the royal house- 
hold, a Poet Laureate ranks just above 
Bargemaster and Keeper of the Swans 
By today’s devaluated standards, his pay 
is $122.50 a year, plus $47.25 in lieu of 
a butt of sack—once part of the tradi- 
tional stipend 

Last week Britain’s literate and 
near-literate were howling to give the 
present P.L., Sir John Betjeman, the 
sack. The reason was the verse he had 
written on the occasion of the 25th an- 
niversary of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It 
was as if the mother tongue of Shake- 
speare and Milton had lapsed into baby 
talk. Betjeman’s quatrains palpitated 
with clichés and such treacly rhymes as 
people/steeple, dutiful/beautiful and 
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blue/true. Stanza 4 particularly cap- 
tured the poem's schoolboy earnestness 


Hers the grace the Church has 
prayed for, 

Ours the joy that she is here 

Let the bells do what they re made 
for! 

Ring out Thanks both loud and 
clear 


It's a nice Valentine’s-card poem 
said Poet Laurie Lee. Other critics less 
charitably called Betjeman’s work “ab- 
solutely pathetic” and “nursery-rhyme 
gibberish.” Member of Parliament 
Nicholas Fairbairn vowed to write a su- 
perior poem (he could not), and the Sun- 
day People invited schoolchildren to 
submit their efforts with the appeal 

Can YOU do better than Sir John?” 

At 70, Betjeman is one of Britain's 
bestselling poets. His light verse fre- 
quently reflects the loss of 19th century 
pastoral England. Last week he defend- 
ed his 24-line Jubilee Hymn on grounds 
that it was meant to be sung, not re- 
cited. Indeed, it had been set to melody 
by Malcolm Williamson, Master of the 
Queen’s Music, and drew loud applause 
when performed by the Trinity Boys 
Choir at London's Royal Albert Hall 

England’s 17th Poet Laureate was 
not without sympathizers. Said Poet 
Geoffrey Grigson: “Betjeman is not real- 
ly to blame. The problem is having to 
gel emotional about the monarchy at 
all.” History seems to support Grigson’s 
point. Most Laureates have found the 
muse reluctant to lower herself for mere 
royalty. At the birth of Prince Andrew 
in 1960, C. Day Lewis, Betjeman’s pre- 
decessor, had to make do with “You 
princely babe, you pretty dear/ For you 
we bring/ The birthday honors of the 
quickening year.” He could have done 
worse. When the future Edward VII lay 
ill at the turn of the century, Laureate 
Alfred Austin wrote: “Along the wires 
the electric message came/ He is no bet- 
ter, he is much the same.’ 


POET LAUREATE SIR JOHN BETJEMAN 
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THE OLD PRIORESS (CRESPIN) GIVES COUNSEL TO SISTER BLANCHE (EWING) 


Dialogues at the Met, Finally 


One urgent need these days at the 
deficit-ridden Metropolitan Opera is to 
find ways to stage new productions as 
cheaply as possible, but still well. The 
company’s mounting of Francis Pou- 
lenc’s Dialogues of the Carmelites was 
the best response yet to that challenge 
Instead of the average cost of $200,000 
to $300,000, not to mention the $800,000 
lavished on Franco Zeffirelli’s Orello in 
1972, Dialogues came in at $75,000 

about $3,000 under budget. Stage Di- 
rector John Dexter managed that feat 
by “cannibalizing” costumes and props 
from other Met productions—nuns’ hab- 
its from Suor Angelica, raised flooring 
from Boris Godunov. One would never 
guess those origins. Dialogues looks fresh 
and innovative 

The new Dialogues must rank with 
the 1973 Les Troyens and 1974 Boris 
among recent Met triumphs. Its arrival 
finally corrects one of the major omis- 
sions of the Rudolf Bing era. Poulenc 
the onetime dandy of French music who 
developed in his later years into a com 
poser of surprising depth, completed Di 
alogues in 1956. Rarely has a 20th cen- 
tury opera received such a warm 
welcome. Milan’s La Scala gave the pre- 
miére in January 1957. Before the year 
was oul, it had been done by the Paris 
Opera, San Francisco Opera and the old 
NBC Opera Company. Yet Dialogues 
never quite received the critical success 
it deserved—largely because its conser- 
valive, tonal harmonic scheme was 
anathema to the academies and other 
contemporary-music coteries. Today 
fortunately, much of the snobbism has 
gone out of modern music. Dialogues 
should now become ever more popular 

Or as popular as any opera with a non- 
romantic theme can be 

Dialogues depicts the plight of a tiny 


order of nuns during the French Rev 
olution. A highly strung aristocrat 
Blanche de la Force, joins their num- 
ber, then flees the convent rather than 
fulfill a vow of martyrdom. She rejoins 
the nuns at the guillotine, however. as 
they are executed for illegal assembly 
Not your average opera plot. Poulenc re- 
sisted the use of arias and other stan- 
dard set pieces. Instead. with deep ex 
pressiveness, he used a declamatory 
vocal style not unlike that of Debussy 
in Pelléas et Mélisande. He also em- 
ployed a Pelléas-like sequence of tab- 
leaux that is heavy on interior meaning 
and short on melodramatic display 
White Cross. The Met production 
takes the subject every bit as seriously 
The action is carried out on a raked Stage 
formed into the shape of a huge white 
cross, Onto it are dropped occasional fig- 
urative pieces of scenery—a one-dimen- 
sional wall here, a spidery church col- 
umn there. The symbolism is obvious, 
but as unit sets go, this one is no less ef. 
fective than the nave of the average cru- 
ciform church, or for that matter the 
raked ring at Bayreuth in the 1950s 
Within these boundaries the protago- 
nists play out the drama of saintly en- 
deavor and human fear like dancers in 
a dream of both life and death. Stage Di- 
rector Dexter can take credit for that 
too, although he has been given some 
splendid singing actresses to work with 
—Régine Crespin, Shirley Verrett, Betsy 
Norden, Maria Ewing. As Blanche. the 
rich-voiced Ewing emerges as a genu- 
ine comer in her blend of inner anguish 
and, at the end, heroic resolve. In the 
pit. French Conductor Michel Plasson 
shapes the music with enough loving 
deftness to underscore the fact that Di- 
alogues is one of the few masterpieces 
of 20th century opera William Bender 
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Married. Jeanne Moreau, 49, pro- 
tean femme fatale of French cinema 
(Jules and Jim, La Lumiére); and Amer- 
ican Movie Director (The French Con- 
nection, The Exorcist) William Friedkin, 
37; she for the second time, he for the 
first; in a brief civil ceremony in Paris 
Moreau has been writing a book and a 
screenplay in the south of France while 
Friedkin, in Mexico, has directed The 
Sorcerer 

Marriage Revealed. Natalie Cole, 
27, daughter of the late foggy-toned Bal- 
ladeer Nat King Cole and a solid-gold 
pop-soul star in her own right; and Song- 
writer Marvin Yancy, 31, whom she met 
two years ago when he cd-produced her 
first LP, Inseparable; both for the first 
time; in Chicago last July 

. 

Died. Queen Alia of Jordan, 28, 
third wife of King Hussein; in a heli- 
copter crash while returning from a hos- 
pital inspection tour in southern Jordan 
with Health Minister Mohammed al 
Beshir, who was also killed. The first of 
Hussein's wives to be crowned queen, 
Alia was active in charitable work and 
was an advocate of women’s rights. She 
liked fast cars, water-skiing and blue 
jeans—a style she picked up while study- 


ing political science at Hunter College 
in New York City, where her father was 
a Jordanian delegate to the U.N 

* 

Died. Marc Salinger, 28, eldest son 
of J.F.K. Press Secretary Pierre Salin- 
ger; ina leap from San Francisco's Gold- 
en Gate Bridge, the 587th person to take 
his own life thusly. A would-be actor 
and journalist, Salinger had reportedly 
felt periods of depression ever since 
Kennedy’s assassination 13 years ago 
Said a former neighbor in his Russian 
Hill apartment house: “Too many down 
things happened to that guy.” 

. 


Died. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 72, 
fifth President of India and staunch sup- 
porter of Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi; of a heart attack; in New Delhi. A 
lifelong champion of democracy and 
secular rule in India, the Moslem-born, 
Cambridge-educated Ahmed joined his 
country’s independence movement in 
1931, and was jailed twice by the Brit- 
ish. His last official act was to sign an 
order for new parliamentary elections 

om 

Died. Father James G. Keller, 76, 
Roman Catholic missionary priest who 
founded the Christophers, a loose-knit 
ecumenical movement devoted to indi- 


vidual action and the credo that it is 
“better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness”; of complications arising 
from Parkinson's disease; in Manhattan 
Keller preached his gospel in more than 
a dozen books, a TV show and a movie, 
You Can Change the World 
o 

Died. Edith Bouvier Beale, 81, aunt 
of Jacqueline Onassis who lived as a re- 
cluse in a refuse-strewn, 28-room Long 
Island mansion with her unmarried 
daughter Edith, 59, and an army of cats; 
in Southampton, N.Y. Mother and 
daughter were nearly evicted in 1972 
when neighbors complained. Later they 
were subjects of a documentary film, 
Grey Gardens, which some critics felt 
held them up to ridicule. “Big Edie,” 
however, enjoyed making the film. Said 
she: “Nobody else wanted to take my 
picture.” 

. 

Died. Sergei Ilyushin, 82, Soviet 
aeronautics genius who designed more 
than 50 different airplanes, including the 
new IL-86 airbus soon to be put into ser- 
vice; in Moscow. Ilyushin’s heavily ar- 
mored low-flying tank buster called the 
Stormovik destroyed so many Nazi tanks 
in World War II that the Germans 
dubbed it “the flying death.” 
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espresso I got a 


and 


burning desire 


to go back to my place. Alone.” 


“T should have stayed home 

with a pizza and my new Superscope 
SMS-820 AM/FM stereo music system. 
Being alone with a Superscope stereo 
may not be the piece de résistance, 
but it sure beats being alone with 


the wrong dish.” 


The Superscope SMS-820 AM/FM stereo music system” features 

a built-in automatic record changer with dust cover, two 3-way 
extended range speaker systems and a built-in 8-track recorder/ 
player that lets you tape records, FM stereo or AM radio, or even 


make live recordings using optional 
microphones. Superscope compact stereo 
music systems start at $219.95** at your 
nearest Superscope dealer. He’s in the 
Yellow Pages. 
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Listen to us 
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Since we're inviting you 
to become a priest, it 
seems fair to show you a 
picture of one. 


We want you to know what you're getting into. When the one 
perfect priest made the one perfect sacrifice, he laid an 
awesome burden on all of us who follow. 

As a priest, you will carry this burden — not the cross, but 
the crucifixion itself. It is a burden that makes you free beyond 
human imagining, a burden that fills your life with love and joy. 
But it is a burden. 

The crucifixion is central: it brings the Mystery into focus, 
although the Mystery remains forever a mystery. It cannot be 
understood, but it can be lived. We know. We Trinitarians have 
lived it for nearly 800 years. 

Our Order was founded in 1198 to ransom captives, such as 
galley slaves, and end their slavery. Today the world is enslaved 
in a different way: violence has made prisoners of us all. Today 
we Trinitarians are sacrificing, working and praying to create a 
new environment that will end violence. We do it in a hundred 
different ways, but they are all The Trinitarian Way. 

You. Where are you? If you're where you can hear the call of 
the priesthood, however faint, we invite you to come home. 
You've waited long enough. 

If you can't become a priest, nun or brother, you can still be part of our family — 
and become important in ending the violence _ by joming The Trinitarian Way 
ES i 
Write (or send this coupon) to: Fr. Joseph F. Lupo, o. ss. t., Garrison, Maryland 21055 

0) I want to know more about becoming a 0) Priest O Sister 0 Brother 
CD) | want to know more about The Trinitarian Way 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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THE TRINITARIANS — ORDER OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY — A ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNITY OF PRIESTS SISTERS AND BROTHERS 





Hello... Jimmy? 


President Carter has promised to make himself available to cit- 
izens on the telephone—by occasionally answering rings at the 
White House and by arranging what he terms “live call-in ses- 
sions” to be broadcast on radio. The first will be carried by CBS on 
March 5 with Walter Cronkite acting as host and screener. If Wal- 
ter’s attention happens to wander, there could be some interesting 
exchanges between the President (P) and the callers (C): 


C: Now see here. I ordered three hot and sour and two shark 
fin. You got it exactly backward. The moo shu pork came with- 
out any pancakes and where are the lichee nuts? 

P: There’s been a mistake, ma’am. I'm Jimmy Carter. 

C: Right. And I'm Butterfly McQueen. Now... 

P: No, no. I really am Jimmy Carter. 

C: Hmmm. You do sound a little like him. 

P: That's because | am him... I mean, me. 

C: Well land sakes! What are you doing working in a Chi- 
nese restaurant? 


P: Hello? 

C: Mr. President? My name is Fred Pullet and I represent an 
association of small chicken breeders. Me and the boys 
were flicking the feathers around and we got to wonder- 4 
ing if you have any plans for the afternoon of June 18. 

:Uh. 2 
C: Good, good, that means you can address , 
our annual convention. Nothing too formal, just ] 
an hour of remarks on the problems faced 
by us small chicken breeders. 

P: You breed small chickens? 

C: Ho, ho, that’s rich, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Of course, we hear that joke all 
the time, but me and the boys hardly 
ever get tired of it. Now, this year’s 
shindig will be held just outside Hot Cof- 
fee, Mississippi. We'll be easy to find, but 
I'll tell you how to get there anyway. You 
got a pencil handy? 


C: Hi, President Carter. I'm a college freshman, and my 
roommate tells me that you will answer our questions. 

P: That's right, Miss. And if I don’t know the answer I will 
get it from someone in our Administration who does. 

C: Gee, that’s really super. Here’s the deal. My philosophy 
prof says that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. But Margaret, 
she’s my roomie, and I think it’s a crock. What is your theory on 
this ontogeny-phylogeny business? 

P: I'm glad you asked me that. I have to run off to a Na- 
tional Security Council meeting just now, but . 


C: Mr. Carter, I turn to you because Ann Landers might 
take weeks and weeks to answer, what with the lousy state of 
the Postal Service and all. 

P: Aha! The Postal Service! Now there is a problem I feel 
the need to discuss, openly and honestly with my fellow ... 

C: Postal, schmostal. I don’t care a fig about that. I've got 
something really big on my hands. This morning, my husband 
told me he is having an affair with the cleaning lady. 

P: Now, I'm not going to get into the business of condemn- 
ing my fellow man for behavior that I would never in a million 
years consider imitating myself. My position on the proper place 
for lust was made painfully clear during my campaign .. . 

C: Never mind that. My question is: Do you think it will be 
harder to get a new husband or a new cleaning lady? 


C: Mr. President, this is Fritz. 
P: Fritz! What are you doing here? 
C: I know, I shouldn't be clogging up the people’s lifeline to 
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the presidency. After all, I'm your Vice President and I have 
free access to you 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. Don’t I? 

P: Well, there may be times when... 

C: But the reason I'm calling right now is that something ur- 
gent has come up. Joan is a little confused about whether we're 
supposed to bring the Tab and the potato salad or whether we 
were assigned the hamburger patties and paper napkins. 


C: Mr. Carter, my name is Charity Strudel, I live in She- 
boygan, Wis., and I am 87 years old. 

P: Imagine that! And how are you? 

C: Well, my sciatica has been acting up, those store-bought 
teeth still don’t fit just right, my husband Otto has been sitting 
around in his undershirt ever since Vince Lombardi left the Pack- 
ers, the credit union is trying to repossess my icebox, the weath- 
erman is predicting more snow, my oldest and dearest friend 
has gone through est and come out of it a stranger to me, they 
don’t make chocolate bonbons the way they used to, my tabby 
just had a litter of kittens in the bread box, the mechanic says 
the old Hudson needs a valve job. All in all, I can’t complain. 


C: Mr. President, I tried to get you through the White House 
switchboard, and the operator told me you were on a public line. 
Do you think that’s wise? 

P: Yes. It’s a new policy designed to keep me and the 
people informed about our mutual thoughts and... 
wait a minute. Your voice sounds very familiar. 
C: Let there be no mistake about it. Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

P: Uh, President Nixon, sir, | mean 
ex-sir, this is the first time we've spoken 
personally like this, if I remember 

correctly? 

C: Maybe yes, maybe no. I'm hav- 
ing trouble remembering things like 
that. And no wonder, what with all my 
papers gathering dust and God knows 
what else there in Washington. But be- 
fore I run through that and tell you why 
Brzezinski is not half the man that Kissin- 

ger was, we must make one thing perfectly clear. 

P: What's that? 

C: Can Cronkite hear what I'm saying? 


C: President Carter, I'm in the middle of a seven-minute lay- 
over between flights at O'Hare. . . 

P: Excellent. 

C:... and I have some questions that need quick answers 

P: Splendid. Shoot. 

C: Taxes? 

P: Lower. 

C; Employment? 

P: Higher. 

C: Government services? 

P: More. 

C: Crime? 

P: Less. 

C: Gotta run. Thank you, Mr. President. 

P: Have a nice flight. And thank you, Billy 


C: Hello, is this Amy's daddy? 

P: It certainly is. 

C: I'm Heather's daddy, calling from Phoenix and... er... 
this is a little embarrassing. 

P: Now, now, two devoted fathers have no reason to be em- 
barrassed around each other. What can I do for you? 

C: Aw, you're gonna think this is silly . . . 

P: Please ... 

C:-O.K. Heather wants her dog to say hello to Amy’s dog. 

P: Now that you mention it, it does seem a little .. . 

C: ARF! ARF! Paul Gray 
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slashes tar 
in half! 


Gos te ite S00 ne fee peak. 











And a taste worth changing to. 


Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Regular: 5 mgs. “tar”, 0.4 mgs. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report-October 1976. 











Once again, TV service technicians 
give these opinions about Zenith: 


I. Best Picture. 


Again this year, in a nationwide survey of the opinions 
of independent TV service technicians, Zenith was 


selected, more than any other brand, as the color TV 








Question: In general, 
of all the color TV 
brands youare familiar 
with, which one would 
you say has the best 
overall picture? 
Answers: 
Zenith..........34% 
Brand A oisssscc 21% 
BrandB.........12% 
| BrandC..... ... 8% 
BrandD.... GY fe, 
Brand E.. oie. 4% 
BrandF...........2% 
BrandG..... .. 2% 
BrandH..........2% 
| OtherBrands.... . 2% 
About Equal ..... 10% 
Don't Know....... 4% 








Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses. 


IT. Fewest 
Repairs. 


In the same opinion 
survey, the service 
technicians selected 
Zenith, more than any 
other brand, as the color 
TV needing the fewest repairs. 





of all the color TV 
brands you are familiar 
with, which one would 
you say requires the 
fewest repairs? 
Answers: 
Zenith..........38% 
BrandA.........18% 
BrandD..... : 9% 
BrandB.......+. 6% 
Brand ©: isis iciva% 5% 
Brand © «.ississs 3% 
Brand F s.:..i¢s.0.0<3 2% 
BrandG........ 2% 
Brand H... 10 Bh 
Other Brands ...... 2% 
| About Equal..... 11% 
Don't Know..... 10% 





Question: In general, | 











with the best picture. 


The Celebrity 0, 
Model SH2331X, pictured here. 
Simulated rosewood with 
Bermuda Shell white front. 
Simulated TV picture. 


We're proud 
of our record of 
quality. But if it should 
happen that a Zenith 
product fails to live up 
to your expectations, 
or if you want survey 
details, write to the 
Vice President, 
Consumer Affairs, 
Zenith Radio 
Corporation, 1900 N. 
Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 60639. 





ChIROMACOLOR II 


The quality goes in before the name goes on.® 


